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PREFACE. 



If ibt Title of tbb little Work should Mttlnd 
ibe reader of the HorcB PauUnce ofPaky, Or 
the ffarct Mosmccs ofFabery the Author must 
fiankly prepare him not to expect inthe/Tofcs 
PsabnodUWf the masterly spirit of acute criti- 
cism displayed in the former of those works, 
nor the learning ^ be found in the latter. — His 
little Tract on the Pisalms aspires to no higher 
character, than that of a popular view of his 
subject, adapted to the edification of the ge- 
neral reader only. — The same may be said of 
the Essays preceding it. 

As to the Author's motii^ for obtruding on 
the Public a performance of so little preten* 
sion, they are briefly these ; — He thought that 
as coming fifom one engaged in the fctive pur- 
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suits of secular Life, it might possibly attract a 
degree of notice from persons similarly circum- 
stanced, "which they might not bestow on the 
more able writings of Divinlfs by profession ; — * 
and he was willing abb, at a time when the ad* 
vantages of Revelation seem to be undervalued^ 
by many sensible and amiable characters, (who 
do not however question its divine origin,) to 
bear his humble testimony to this important 
truth, the result of his experience and oboer* 
vation through life : namely , that genuine Chris- 
tianity (by Tvhich he means the simple Chris* 
tianity of the New Testament) is the surest 
Nurse of Virtue, — the Parent <rf Peace,— and 
the source of all that is most pleasurable, a^ 
well as most dignified in human life. 



ON RELIGION. 

ADDRESSEp 

(IN FOUR LETTERS,) 

TO A 

FRIEND IN INDIA. 



ON RELIGION 



LETTER L 



MY DC AR friend; 

In the long course of our 

friendship wc havo had abundant occasion to 
ncquire an intimate knowledge of the characters 
of each other ; of tlie motives which have go- 
Terned our general conduct, as well as of that 
conduct itsdf, in all the variety of circumstance 
which our situations . in life have successively 
presented.— : While I have traced and admired 
the warm benevolence, the spotless integrity, 
the ardent, laborious zeal for the promotion of 
public and private good, which have distin- 
guished your useful life ; I have also, you know, 
in our discussions on the motives to go6d con* 
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duct, always attached a peculiar degree of im- 
portance to Religion, as a direct rule of life. 
With my jgeneral ideas on this head you are 
not altogether unacquainted ; and I believe they 
are pretty much in unison with your own; 
but from what has occasionally passed between 
us, I think a detail in writing of my notions 
on the subject will not be uninteresting to my 
friend* 

Whether we contemplate the stupendous sys- 
tem of the universe at large, or confine our- 
selves to the globe we inhabit, and to the ma- 
terial and intellectual state of Man in particu- 
lar, we every where perceive traces of power, 
intelligence, and order ; which compel us to re- 
cognize in them the work of a Divine and AI- 
mighty Agent. Though much is incompre- 
hensible, this conviction remains irresistible; 
inasmuch as our experience of cause and effect 
will not suffer us to ascribe order and system to 
chance, nor something to nothings without in- 
volving an incomprehensibility tenfold deeper^ 
and contradictions at which the undeistanding 
revolts. 



If we turn oar observations inward on our- 
selves, we feel a consciousness of right and 
zsrongy of just and unjust. * No refinement of 
sophistry can argue away the universal sense 
prevailing in the human mind^ of the existence 
of good and body and of their opposite natures. 
Again ; we not only approve good, and disap- 
prove evil, but we experience a sensible self- 
satisfaction in the exercise of good; and on 
the other Iiand, uneasiness and remorse in the 
perpetration of evil. This innate conscious- 
ness, this spontaneous distinction, suggests the 
farther idea of accountableness and retribution 
in some future state of existence. Without sup- 
posing such a state, the life of man presents 
an unmcaniiig medley of tragedy and £irce, and 
(contrary to the general oeconomy observable 
in nature) seems utterly disproportioned to the 
extent of his intellectual and moral feculties, 
and at variance with the prevailing beauty, 
proportion, and harmony of the creation. — 
With such a state supposed, these contrarieties 
are reconciled, and the difficulties arising ^m 
them disappear. And so, in fact, we find that 
.iii all ages and countries, civilized or barbaroul^, 
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thi^ principle of future accountableness has been 
Mt and admitted ; and its inherent residence in 
the mind of man is further proved by the va- 
riety of religions which priestcraflt and supersti- 
tion have raised, throughout the world, on this 
simple broad basis. 

That happiness (whether with or without re- 
ference to a future state) is the universal and 
natural object of the desires and exertions of 
man, is too obvious to require proof: all ages 
and sexes, dispositions and capacities, agree in 
the pursuit, differing only in the means of acqui- 
ring it : multitudes seek it in the gratification of 
sense; numbers in the enjoyment which power 
or wealth are supposed to bestow ; but even 
these generally admit that the purest and most 
permanent happiness of which mortality is 
. capable, is rather to be found in the exercise of 
the social and benevolent affections ; in the self- 
approbation and the esteen^ of men, which is 
obtained by virtue; and in the additional satis- 
&ction resulting from the connection ordinarUj/ 
observable between the habitual exercise of 
benevolence, temperance, piety, and integrity ; 
and the enjoyment of health> security, peace^ 



And competence ; — a connection^ we may re-- 
mark, strongly indicative both of the benefi-* 
cence of the Supreme Being, in rendering the 
performance of our duties the instrument of our 
purest pleasures, and also expressive of his zdlt 
vrith regard to our conduct. 

What has here been said, will hardly be dis- 
puted ; nor that multitudes who profess an en- 
tire conviction of these truths, do still continue 
jniserably to fail in their search of happiness. 
Equally will it be admitted, that too many sa« 
crifice not only their rest and health, but also 
their integrity and peace of mind, to obtain 
wealth, power, or pleasure; though they wit- 
ness around them innumerable instances of fai-** 
lure in the pursuit ; and not only so, but in- 
stances ()f their innate insufficienpy, evena^Aen* 
attained^ to yield that felicity, which the heart- 
of man naturally craves. Since Reason then. 
is, from the counteraction of passion, or from 
whatever other cause you please to assign, often 
found unequal to the securing our steps in the 
road which, herself tells us, leads, with the 
least uncertainty, to our present happiness ; and,, 
if there be a future state, to our probable wel- 
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fere in that state ; let us enquifc whether our 
Gaeator has not vouchsafed some further 
light or motiyes to right comluct^ in aid of 
those which reason holds out ; — *- fruch a priaci<^ 
pie, iiELiGiox professes herself. 

By Religion, I mean, " Such a sense of the 
^ attributes and perfections of GoBy of hi& 
^ power, wisdom, and goodness,, as shall in^ 
^ cline us (by those powerful moyers of human 
^ action— hope and fear) to make his wiU^ so 
^ fitr aA it is known to us^ the rule of our co&« 
^ duct ; and such .habits <^ reflections medita^ 
^ tion, and priayer, as may impress this sense 
^ on our minds, with sufficient force, topro- 
< duce an habitual effect on our practice ;^-« 
aiid thus,' by degrees, bring oyer habit to the 
side of leason^ in opposition io passion and 
sense. It is clear that these impressions must 
be &yourab]e to the emancipation of reason* 
from the usurpations of passion : and it will, ^ 
I think, be admitted as a necessary conse- 
quence, that they must therefore b^ favourable 
to happiness. 

r But as the force of passion, and the pursuits 
and cares of life, are found so^ fi[?eq^Uiently tare^ 
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sist tliese impressions; — as tbe sentic of guilt 
leayes the mind in doubtiful apprehension yfhe* 
ther anj) and what, future punishment maj 
attend its commission : — whether reformatio^ 
for the future will entirely atcme for past ofn 
fences ; -«— whether, however possible or proba- 
ble a future state, such a state, after all, may 
not prove a false notion ; as reason affords only 
probabilities in the affirmative of these inte^ 
resting questions; and as her results, imperfect 
at best, are often obscured by the momentary, 
but often imperious, calls of passion, or. by the 
influence of prejudice; or are even affected 
tometimes by a temporary derangement of 
our physical system ; — on all these accounts, 
something more nearly approaching to certainty 
0n this most interesting of all coiRcerns, vi»* 
our actual future fate; and our present duty, 
as it may influ^ice that fete ; is surely highly 
desirable ; and this, chrisxia^ixv professes to 
afford. 

It addresses itself to men as to reasonable be- 
ings, conscious of right and wrong ; as capable 
of pursuing or shunning either of these, and 
as accountaUe accordingly for their x^onduct. 
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It supposes in tbem propensities boCli to good' 
and eril, (a state no less d)vioQS, in point of 
fiict) io unassisted reason, than it is mysterious 
in itself, > and accordingly^ ivhile it exacts the 
exertions of men to pnrsne the former, and to 
avoid the latter, it promises co-operative assist-^ 
ance^ and announces pardon for every involun- 
tary error ; and not only sa, but (through the 
jnedinm of a competent Mebiator and Atone« 
M ENT, provided by the«CREATOR> pardon to our 
ivilful oflbiccs also, if sincerdy r^retted and 
forsaken. It states our duty to consist in cul<* 
tivatins: sentiments of reverence and filial af» 
lection towards the Sdpbbmb Being,^ and lovo 
and active kindness towards Man^ which last 
necessarily includes a train of particular du« 
ties and selT- denials, the nqi^Iect of which^ 
from the actual state of human nature and of 
human society, would be hostile to the ge« 
neral happiness, and even to our individual 
welfiuie. 

' It makes allowance for ignorance, for the 
force of tanptations, and for all the number* 
less varieties to be found in the capacities, the 
opportunities, and the circumstances, of men.; 
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and finally, it expressly provides^ in a future 
state of existence, rewards for the virtuous, and 
punishments for the wicked, proportioned io 
our works and to our means. 

This general outline of Christianity will he 
admitted to be sufficiently conformable to rea- 
son ; and so besignant, that to a good man the 
certainty of its truth would surely be desirable. 

It is not my intention, to detail the eviden-- 

ces of Christianity, as an admirable View * of 

these is in your possession. I shall take it, at 

present, for granted that its divine origin will. 

not be denied by you ; because I think no sensi-; 

ble and upright man — and many such there ara 

unconvinced on this subject — (let these, liow- 

^ver, candidly say, whether they ever impar-- 

tially entered on, and prosecuted^ the enquiry) 

c;an pnruse with attention that work, without 

eoming (d least to this conclusion, That the 

probabilities of the truth of the religion do far 

outweigh those of its fiilsehood ; because the 

* Paley's. — A more summary statement of these may be 
found in the Bishop of Londdn's •* Summary of the Principal 
Rvideuces of the Trij^h and Divine Origins fthe Chrisiian Re- 
velation," also in Doddrldge^s three Sermons on this subject. 
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diffictilties arising from the latter suppositioii 
are proportionably greater, and more inyin- 
ciNe^ than the objections attaching to t&e 
former conclusion. Indeed, 1 believe, it will 
rarely fail to afford satisfttctory conviction o£ 
its actual truth to an enquirer of this de^ 
scription. 

At any rate, it will be admitted, that, wbe^- 
ther Christianity be trtie ' ot not, a life re^-' 
lated by similar views and precepts^ is more 
favourable ia pi^esent and (in all probabi** 
lity) to fiiture happiness, than a conduct left 
to the unresisted impulses of the inclination.— 
If, then, we find ourselves averse to lead a life 
of this kind, is our decision on the question of 
Christianity likely to be that of unbiassed rea- 
son, or of prejudice and passion t 

Here then let us pause : — We agree, I pre- 
sume, that to do and to be good and to avotd 
ecily is our duty ; and that our present, and 
probably our future, felicity, very much de- 
pends on our behaviour in this respect : — Let 
ViSf then, at least endeavour to act up to this 
conviction; and if to this resolve, we add an 
hnifible dependence on the JDivine goodness to 
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assist, our frail natures iu the discharge of 
our duty, we may, I think, reasonably con« 
elude that our efforts will not prove the less 
successful. 



LETTER II. 

To a person disposed to govern his life on the 
reasonable principles with which we concluded 
our last ; or, indeed, from any motives, solici- 
tous respecting futurity ; it will become a nar 
tural and interesting enquiry, Whether Christi- 
anity be true or not ? Whether motives so co- 
gent, and rules of conduct so reasonable in 
themselves, have been connected (in order to 
secure to them a more decided weight and in- 
fluence) with an imposing tale of divine and 
miraculous authority, or whether the system ac- 
tually comes fropi Gon himself? — Whether, in 
short, Christianity be a pious fraud, or a Divine 
revelation ? 
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It is at least a question more worth ascer* 
taining, than any within the whole circle at 
the arts and sciences r because no other in-^^ 
terest of ourselves, or of mankind, is so neartj^ 
and dieeply connected with our present and fu- 
ture welfare. I recommend, then, the unin^ 
terrupted dedication of an hour or two daily, 
for some days successively, to an attentive, de-- 
liberate perusal (two or three tiibes over) of the 
New Testament^ and of some judicious treatise 
on the evidences of Christianity. The lattec 
will, I dare say, satisfy you of the genuineness 
of the former, and of the Divine origin of the 
Religion it contains. Biit your conviction wiH; 
perliaps, be more permanently and deeply fix* 
ed, though more gradually, by a repeated per* 
usal of the book itself. 

As its narratfves, however, are so singular im 
history ; its language peculiar ; and (to us iir 
this distant country and age)* its meaning- often- 
obi^cured, from non-advertence to, or ignorance 
of, local usages and opinions, local images and 
modes of expression ; as well as from the pecu- 
liarly limited acquirements in general know- 
ledge, and in the art of literary composition^, 
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of most of the authoiH of the New Testament ; 
a few previous remarks may render the first 
perusal more satisfactory to a reader unused tO' 
the Scriptures. And, that you may form an 
nnconfused, yet correct, general idea of this 
valuable book, t would oHifine yanrjirst read-- 
£ng to the Gospel of Saint Matthew, the Acts of 
the Apostles, the Epistle of Saint Paul to the^ 
£phesiaiis, and the first Epistle of Saint Peter. 
These will afibrd you'a competent notion of the^ 
history and genius of Christianity, and of the 
occasions and nature of these compositions. 

One of the first points that will strike you^ 
will be the wonderful miracles asserted in the 
Gospel ; and you will require satisfkctory evi- 
dence that they actually ajet'c* performed. This" 
obtained, your assent to the reality of the Reve- 
lation must, I conclude, follow of course: and' 
of this ir^teresting truth, the- treatises I have 
referred to will, I think, afford you sufficient 
conviction ; or, at the very least, leave the* 
probability of truth so much stronger on the* 
side of Christianity than against it, that your 
unbiassed judgement cannot come to the unfa-- 
itourable conclusion^ without a violeace doM 
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to your reason. It is not my intention, as I 
have before intimated, (nor indeed is it Tvithin 
my ability) to enter at large on the subject ; -^ 
it is unnecessary too, since it has besn ably^ 
done by others; but I may dispose you to a 
more neady entrance on the eiquiry by on^ 
Tery simple, yet compendious^ argument ch^ thQ 
subject. 

. The Apostles of Christ w^re clearly eithef 
onthiisiasts or impostors, or they were 4^yineljr 
oomiQissioned.*— They were Received, or else 
they wilfully attempted to -deceive; or, if nei- 
ther of these, they were, what tjtey pretended 
k) be, the messengers of a Diyine revelation. — 
This wiU not be disputed. Now I venture to 
affirm, that^ the more acutely you examine the 
subject,^ or scrutinize their narratives, with a 
view to detect either of the above unfavourable 
characters in their authors, the more impossi- 
ble you will find it to succeed. For^ as to th^ 
first supposition, that " of their being decei- 
ved;'' consider how this could be the case with 
regard to some of the most important miracles 
ihej relate ; — could they not, for e;tample, be 
certain whether they actually saw (not one or; 
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two persons, but) multitudes (not once or twice, 
but) over and over again, instantaneously, 
completely, and publicly cured of blindness, 
lameness, paky, \vitbered limbs, and in short, of 
all the various distempers tbat aiSict mankind ? 
Whetker (hey actually saw, or not, thousands 
fed and filled with a few loaves and fishes ; attd 
whether the fragments of these meals, gatherecit 
up by themselves before the multitudes, did, or^ 
did not, actually fill seven or twelve baskets? 
Could they be deceived as to the fact they as* 
Sifted (and died to attest) of repeatedly see«: 
ififg, feeling, eatings and conversing with theif 
crucified Master, after his resurrection from a 

. death publicly iafiicted by his enemies? And, 
not 10 he tedious, could they be deceived as 
io the fact, whether they themselves possessed, 
and in numerous instances exercised, the power 
of working miracles of as unquestionable a 
nature as those attributed to their Lord? — >^ 
And, finally, whether they were, or not,.miracur 
Jbusly, visibly, and instantaneous];)? gifted. with 
tlie capacity of fluently speaking all the va-« 
rious languages of their various converts tlirougb 

, every part of the then known world? Couki 
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they possibly (in this particular) impose oa 
themselves, and also on those they addressed ?" 
Let this be considered^ and let the inference 
I draw, viz. that *^ the Apostles w«ce not de- 
ceived," be resisted; if possible. 

Now let ns proceed to the opposite supposi- 
tion, that of " their having been impostors ;''^ 
that, though not themselves deceived, they de- 
ceived others. The credulity of mankind has^. 
in all ages, been wonderfully great; but let us 
examine, whether many of the circumJstances^ 
attending the origin and . promulgation of 
Christianity are not of a nature te have opera- 
ted most powerfully against an unfounded as-^ 
sent ; and from the known tendencies of humaa 
nature to have required,, in order to satisfy 
most minds,, an almost irresistible degree of 
proof and conviction of its divine authority. 

For, first; the nature^ frequency, and publi- 
city of most of the miracles, asserted; to have 
been performed by Christ and his Apostles, ren* 
dered it nearly as impossible for the spectators* 
to have been deceived by trick, contrivance^ 
or legerdemain, as for the Apostles to have 
beei^so. Even the conviction, produced by wil-^ 
L 
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nessing one or two miracles would naturally be 
weakened, unless actually confirmed' by the /a* 
vourable testimony of the numerous spectators of 
so many other wonders : among which specta* 
tors, it is to be remembered, were to be found, 
tbe determined an9 watehful enemies of their 
|>eT8ons and doctrines ; individuals generally of 
the most ccMiscquenoe, learnings and discernmeal 
in the community. 

^ Secondly ; it is to be considered too, that it 
wsis not an indolent assent that was demanded,, 
but aa absolute subjection of the whole heart 
and life to a specific system of conduct. The 
believers were required to sacrifice their strong*, 
est passifMis, their fixed habits of life, and, 
their rooted prejudices of opinion ; to be pre*' 
pared to encounter (what^ in fact, they gene«» 
rally did encounter) persecution, contempt^ 
domestic alienations of afFectk>n, loss of pro^ 
perty, and loss of life. And yet thousands^ not' 
only in Judea where Christ was crucified as ar 
malefactor, but throi^hout Greece and Rome,,: 
Asia and Europe, renounced the religion of 
their country, to embrace such doctrines, pro-*, 
ceediog from such a personage, preached Jby 
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ignorant fishennen; and subjecting* its converts 
to continual insult, self-denial^ and injury.— ^^ 
However ready the multitude, in England for 
example, may be to swallow -whatever partakes 
of the marvellous, would ant/ tale lead any 
large proportion of its inhiCbitants to such a 
renunciation, — not transiently, but for the rest 
of their lives ; especially if the iai^ appealed 
for its truth, not to mere pretensions of pro« 
l^hecy, but to actual and unquestionable mira* 
cles performed, and continually performing^ 
ih the presence of, and often upon, the con«^ 
verts themselves, or on those in their company I 
And would impostors rest their hopes of suc^ 
eess, their pretensions to credibility, on ground 
so opien to instant detection, as so barefaced 
ML appeal to the senses of their auditors ? *-«^ 
Oe^fore you and I resolved on a life of habi- 
tiial self-denial to some of the most powerful oi 
our instincts, habits, and opinions ; before we 
were cont^t to be cast out of our families, to 
sacrifice our property and lives ; we should be 
verj/ sure, I think, that the Divine call was un- 
equivocal. Should we not ? 
Thirdly ; If Christianity were a» imposition^ 
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it would exhibit a case foreign to all our ex*, 
perience of the capacities and tendoicies of 
mankind. — For it would fellow, that a dozen 
of the most illiterate and vulgar inhabitants of 
a country lemarkable for its blind attach* 
ment to its own very peculiar religion, and 
for its abhorrence of all othen,. framed a sys- 
tem of religion, not only remarkable for its 
comprehensire liberality, but superior (as it is, 
I think, on all hands confessed) in puremo- 
rality to^ yet differing (advantageously for hu* 
man happiness, differing) from, the beautiful 
theories of Plato, Socrates, and the most rei» 
nowned philosophers of the world. That to 
give currency to this syston of purity, they 
invented a blasphemous tissue of felseboods, the 
t^th of which falsehoods they uniformly united 
in inaiQtaining, throughout lives of active ho«» 
Itness, and which most of them finally sealed 
with their blood. And to complete the incon*'^ 
sistency, that, with all this unaccountOibile sa* 
gacity and zeal, they had the folly to appeal,, 
for the truth of their mission, to miracles of a 
nature the most open to detection, and to their, 
immediate converts^ as the actual witnesses o& 
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ivhat they never saw.^ And yet that they suc- 
ceeded h — Is this complication^ of improbabilities 
credible ? Or if it could be possible, would it 
have succeeded in convincing (in contradiction 
to their very senses, as weU as in opposition to 
their dearest interests) the bigoted Jews on 
ike one hand, or the enlightened Gred^s and 
Romans of the Augustan age on the other^ to 
renounce their repsective religions (the latter 
personally and pompously administered by the 
highest political characters in the empire) in 
&vour of that of an obscure peasant of a sub*^ 
jected and despised province, who had also pe- 
rished in the attempt ? €ould any tiling short 
<^ almost irresistible conviction produce such 
effects? — If, then, the Apostles were neither 
deceived nor deceivers, they were, of course, 
what they professed to be, the messengers of a 
revelation actually from God. 
^ The evidences for Christianity are very for 
from being exhausted in this single argument r 
The undesigned coincidences in the Gospel 
narratives, the originality and purity of the 
character of Christ ; the unity of design of the 
i^postles ; the destruction pf Jerusalem i its. 
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continued desolate state, notwitlistandinff at* 
tempts to rebuild it, on purpose to falsify tlic 
prophecy of Christ regarding it; the disper* 
sion, yet marked distinction as a people, of tlie 
-Jews ; the proof arising from the prophecies of 
Isaiah, Daniel, &c. accomplished in Christ^ 
and in HIM only ; the peculiarity, the purity, 
and exact adaptation of Christianity to tlie 
wants and circumstances of human nature, all 
afford a powerful combination of evidence, 
convincing in the aggregate, though ^parately 
imperfect. 



LETTER III. 

jSText to the miraculous nature of the Gospel 

narratiye, your notice will probably be attract- 
ed by the peculiarity of its style. You might, 
perhaps, expect that Christianity would be 
propounded with the method, regularity, and 
precision of language, with which a system of 
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.^thicks or of science would, in modern day$, 
he exhibited; but you will find^ on perusal, 
.that not only no such order is attempted, but 
that the language used is often highly Jigura" 
4iV€j and remarkably general. It is very mato 
rial to a just conception of Christianity, that this 
circumstance be fully attended to : and the fol- 
lowing reasons may be assigned for the fact. 

First; Compositions, even of the most scien* 
tific nature, in those times, and particularly in 
•those Eastern countries, possessed not that me- 
thodical arrangement of parts, that correctness 
of language and of argument, which advaib- 
tageously prevail in modem Europe ; and it 
was neithar within the capacity, nor indeed the 
intention, of the Apostles, to compose an argu- 
mentative system, but in their narratives sim- 
ply to record the most remarkable passages in 
the life and doctrines of Christ; and in most 
lof their epistles to their disciples, to exhort 
.them to avoid certain temporary errors of opi- 
^nionor pmctice, and to lead lives conformable 
to Christianity: in general, mentioning its 
-specific duties only incickntalfyy as what their 
'^converts had . before been instructed in, and as 
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what their ceason, «vea ivhen these duties were 
originalb/ propouoded to them, must have re- 
ceived as just and proper; though, till then, 
these duties were, indeed, without the certainty 
or the authority^ which an immediate revdLatioa 
from God gave them. 

Secondly^ Our Saviour having appeared on 
earth, not so much to communicate discoveries 
in morals, as to enforce the observance of mo- 
rality, by the certtun assurance of a future state 
of rewards and punishments, and by- further 
motives peculiar to Christianity, <correctiiig, 
indeed, some erroneous opinions in morals, and 
exalting as well as rectifying the prevailing no- 
tions of human duty and of human perfection) 
it was more material -towards answering this 
end of his advent, as well as more practicable 
during his short and itinerary mission, to im- 
press the conviction of his Divine ei/<Aon/y by 
miracles, and to convey his confirmation and 
correction of the general principles and conduct 
in which human duty consisted, (the grand 
outlines of which are sufficiently marked by 
conscience) in popular language, and by strir 
king images, adapted to the comprehension. 
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and calculated to fix the attention^ of the mul- 
-titades, who listened to him, than by logical 
details and definitions. 

Thirdly ; Ttiis i^ill appear still more iiattiral, 
Mrhen we recollect that our Saviour's views 
were to form the heart, the principles, and 
'internal dispositions of men ; which done, i>ar- 
ticular duties would follow of course, witli aH 
the variety of limitations and exceptions which 
Ihe infinite variety in human capacities, situa- 
tions, and Circumstances, would render expe- 
-dient; and which Reason would sufficient!/ 
point out in each particular case ; but which 
limitations and exceptions, many bulky tomes 
could not have completely contained ; and thus 
the object of Christianity — the instruction and 
reformation of ts// — would have been necessarily 
defeated, and its knowledge confined^ as a sci* 
ence, to a few studious persons. 

While tlie great and broad lines of our £iitb 
and duty aFe, however, too clearly and too fre- 
iquently marked in the New Testament, . to be 
material^ mistaken by the meanest unbiassed 
•capacity, the fact of its language being re- 
markably general as well as figurative, is never- 
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theless too obvious to escape the observation of 
the attentive reader : Yet) unhappily for ttie 
peace of individuals and of communities^ as 
iTvell as for the honour and advancement Of pur0 
Christianity^ these figures^ and thi^ general 
language) literally interpreted, or at least with^ 
out due reference U) notices of a different cast in 
other parts of ScriptuJ^, have produced opi^ 
nions and creeds as offensive to' common sense 
and to justice^ and indeed as diametrically op- 
posite to each other, as every unprejudiced 
xnind will find them to be contrary to the genini 
pf Christianity, and to the gentrai scope o^ 
the narratives or epistles from which they avct 
drawn. 

To form, then, a just comprehension of 
Christianity, I would advise first, your keeping 
out of view, as much as possible, every human 
system of Christian belief; (for ped^ps the 
purest of them are tinctured with anaU^y of 
human passion and error ;) and secondly, tto ao^ 
custom yourself to read considerable and com* 
plate portions of the New Testament at one 
time« This practice, by exhibiting at one view 
the peculiarity I have remarlied in the language 
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of the sacred writers, will instruct yoiir Reason 
to form a just estimate of the probable mc^n* 
ing of particular jKissages, by a comparison of 
these with other parts, and with the scope of 
the whole narrative. If in one place, a doctrine 
is proposed in language so figurative, that a 
literal interpretation would render it absurd ; if 
in another, the doctrine, taken without limiia* 
tion, would otkad our sense of common justice 
and obvious truth, or militafb against other de- 
claration of Scripture, the figure must be con* 
sidered a figure, the general language must be 
qualified, and both be construed by honest com« 
mon sense, with due advertence to local allusions 
and modes of speaking ; to the circumstances 
and occasion of the speech ; and above all, to 
the general import and tendency of the Gospel 
itself. 

I would instance in the cases of those images 
in which the future rewards and punishments 
of mankind are announced : These are, from 
their subject, eminently interesting and awful ; 
bat they are as remarkably figurative and gene- 
ral. As these images themselves essentially 
vary, some conveying ideas of perpetual con« 
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sciousness and acUte suffering, wfiile oChen es« 
piess exttnction of thought and being; and some 
are so absolutely metaphorical, as to describe 
the place of punishment bj the local appdla- 
tion of Gehenna, (a spot in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem, formerly dedicated to the idol of 
Moloch ;) as the duty enjoined or scene de» 
scribed, in conjunction with these threats, is also, 
conveyed in language undeniably figurative*, as 
these images suppose no gradation of reward or 
punishment, (expressly stated, however, in other, 
parts of the New Testament) and omit the ob* 
vious limitations and exceptions (dsewhere in« 
timated) arising from ignorance, surprise, re- 
pentance, forgiveness of injuries, &c. ; com** 
mon sense surely requires us to construe the 
images, in which a future state is drawn, with 
a latitude of interpretation proportioned to that, 
we allow to the imagery in which the duty or 
scene inmiediately connected with them is dis- 
played* No one, for example, supposes we 
are actually bound to cut off our hands, or 
pluck out our eyes, (thoi^h, literacy this is 

« See Matthew, chap. ▼• %9, 89» 30. ; mA chap, xxr, 
fcrseSl iotbeend. 

02 
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eojoined) or that sucli a precise conversation 
will be held between the Saviour and mankind 
at the Day of Judgement, as described in the 
passages alluded to; — equally figurative there- 
fore may we consider the language that ensues, 
tcgardingthe precise nature of a future state; 
from which we can only with certainty gather 
(ui connection with other parts of Scriptural 
and oonf<mnably to Reason) that happiness 
awaits the good, and misery the wicked, in prth 
portiM %o ihdr respective mmts and crimes : 
And that perfect justice, tempered with perfect 
niercy^ wiU pass the final sentence on each.* 

^ The passage last quoted (Matt. xxv. rer. 31 to the end) 
flfbrdf one ^ the QUBierOQS instances of the general aa well as 
l^gtNraliTe laafvage of the Goqi^ I mean in the groandi 
tjiere stated of future reward and punisbiDent, which would 
i^eeiA confiaed (and in their extreme degrees) to the practice or 
mere ntglect of a tingle virtue, contrary both to reason and 
f6 the ohrioas tenoor of the N^ Testament ; which tliere- 
fcre rc^ice us, upon the pnociples of sober Criticism, to 
qualify the leiier of the doctrine here, by inferring that the 
virtue in question wiU indeed have great, but certainly not 
exclutive weight, in the final judgement. — This plain prin- 
ciple of intetpretatton, honestly applied, would bring our 
polemic Controversialists much nearer to each other, a^d, 1 
doubt not, much nearer to the Truths thiui they aie often 
found. 
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The rules here laid down are, I am aware, 
liable to abuse ; but so are all rules, even tfaoss 
of the Gospel itsdf : an upright attentive rea« ' 
der, however, will not, I trust, be materially 
misled by them. 

You will be struck with the details of dasmo* 

niacal possession, and of its miraculous cure* 

As stories of this kind are now-a-days found to 

be mere frauds, a natural suspicion of deception 

arises in the mind as to every case of (he kind ; 

but I confi»8, that some of the cases related in 

the New Testament are so circumstantial, that 

the difficulty to me is smaller in supposing that 

(in order, probably, to display in a more striking 

and visible manner tlie power of Christ, and 

the object of his mission) evil spirits ^ere per* 

mitted in those days to operate even external/^ 

on mankind, than in resolving the whole^of 

the cases of this description, recorded ih the 

Gospel, to a mistaken, though popular opi-* 

nion : especially as this belief was not peculiar to 

the Jews, but general among the most civiliaftl 

of the Greeks and Romans, as well as among 

the barbarous nations; nor do I know how else 

than by supposing occasional dasmoniacAl agcn* 

c 3 
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cjy some of the particulars r^teSf of the Del* 
phic and other oracles, by respectable pro* 
fime authors, can be satisfactorily accoimted 
fi>r. At the same time axnmon distempers 
might, I think, be more frequently attributed 
to the agency of eyil spirits than .the fact justi- 
fied; and that the Apostles themselves might 
possibly sometimes faU into this error in com^ 
mon with the people at large. The cure was 
equally Talid and miraculous, whether they 
mistook the cause of the disease or not. 
. This last remark brings me to a very interest- 
ing topic ; the degree of supernatural inspiration 
with which the Apostles were endued. Thai 
they were so endued, in a certain degree, ap- 
pears both from the promises of Christ to them^ 
and from their own explicit declarations; and 
that they should be so with regard to the pe- 
culiar doctrines and duties of Chrbtianity was 
material to securing the promulgation of these 
unadulterated by the prejudices, ignorance, 
Und mistakes, to which the Apostles were as 
men (most of them, too, men of very limited 
acquirements) naturally subject, in common 
n^^ith their fellow-creatures. But that their in«* 
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-spiration uras limited to the essential doctrines 
and duties of Cliristianity, appears to me both 
very probnble in itself, amd. to have been the ac- 
tual case in fact ; and for these reasons : — Fird, 
it was plainly no part of onr Saviour's mission, 
to correct men's opinions, or to inform their 
minds on any subject except that of religion and 
morals; and consequently, his Apostles -were 
probably left as uninstructed on other points as 
lie foand them : for example, they no doubt 
^^boured, throughout their lires, under the 
same mistaken popular ideas that prevailed in 
their age and country, r^arding the order of 
the Universe — of the globe we inhabit — of the 
causes and cure of maladies -^and of every sub* 
sequent acquisition and improvement in science* 
In every other particular than religion, Christi* 
anity left mankind to the natural progress of 
human intellect aqd human experience ; and 
ieven in religion, it appears, I think clearly, that 
in convej'ing its doctrines the Apostles were left 
to their natural capacities, acquirements, and 
Janguage ; whence the variety evident in the 
style of the different writers, and the inelegance 

and want of method and perspicuity observable 

c4 
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in fhe writings of 8uch of tbem in particular^ 
Ivfaose stations in life were the most bumble; 
as St. John and St. Maik^ and even St. Mat* 
thew. 

Secondly; To prove that their inspiration 
was not only confined to the immediate objects 
of their mission, but that it was of a degree to 
inform and lemind them, even in regard to 
these, only so fiir as was necessary to preclude 
them itcmi tnaterial error, in imparting the &jcU 
tod doctrines of Christianity ; we may observe 
that not only do the different ETangetists ie« 
hte the same circnmstances and discourses in 
different terms; and some of them omit parti 
of these, communicated by oth^B ; but their 
jrecoUection (on a few occasions) actually fails 
one or other of them, in the minuter parts 
of some of the fitcts recorded by them. And 
th6se little variations (so conformable to our 
experience of the testimony of disinterested 
men, relating a variety of circumstances which 
iiad passed many years before) is, as has been 
observed, a strong proof of the absence of cot 
lusion or fraud in the general testimony, which 
does accord ia evei^ esseutial pointy On thk 
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head it may further be observed, that St. Paifl 
Oil one occasion expressly distinguishes between 
his advice as an individual, and his injunctions 
ts an inspired Apostle. Indeed, their miraai- 
lous powers and fore-knowledge seem to have 
been limited to the occasions where the exertion 
of them was necessary to promote the direct ob« 
ject of their mission. And this arrangement is 
analogous to the order observable in Nature 
and Providence : in the former, where nothing 
nuperfluous appears ; in the latter, where, con- 
tent with providing the necessary materially 
man is leit for the provision of his comforts and 
of his knowledge to his own bodily and mcsital 
exertions. So Christianity is addressed to vb 
iis to reasonable beings: and its evidences, its 
doctrines, and duties, are subjects exhibited 
for the exercise of our reason and of our con* 
sciences. 

To conclude : As in every other object of 
human enquiry, so in Revelation, difficulties 
will occur ; these will indeed diminish in pro« 
portion to the nature of the particular sabjects 
of enquiry, and to the capacities and Attention 
devoted to their investigation; yet still somo 

c 5 
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difficulties will remain attached to the most 
acknowledged and incontrovertible truths. — 
And this must be the case, so long as the 
works and ways of an Infinite Being are the 
subjects of the consideration of finite creatunes. 
Yet if power, order, and design, appear in the 
tJniyerse, we admit the necessity of a Creator, 
though our minds cannot comprieitend the 
origin of a First Cause ; or, what is yet unde- 
niable, a First Cause mthout origin, from eter« 
nity. If benerolence and wisdom predominate 
in the creation, we infer those attributes in the 
Creator, notwithstanding we cannot account fiir 
the existence of Evil, moral, and phy$t^^ a&« 
der. the government of Infinite Goodness and 
Power. We assent io the Newtonian system of 
the Universe, because so many c<Misiderations 
wite to establish its truth ; thou^ its very 
comer-stone. Gravitation, is, I believe, rather 
assumed than proved ; — - and being assumed^ 
must yet 1^ to the destruction of the solar 
9ystem, unless obviated by the direct interposi- 
tions of Providence, or of some second cause 
^ yet unknown to us.* In short, aIlourn«H 

 See Fergu88on'8 Lecturer on Mechanics, &c, page 40| 
^emrtlt edition. . ; 
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tions, on almost every subject, are formed oa, 
and our general conduct is governed bj, strong 
probabilities rather than by strict certainties; so 
the evidences of Christianity, once foond io 
possess so high a degree of probability as to 
command our deliberate assent to its truth, com* 
mon sense requires our adherence to this per- 
suasion, though we may not be able absolutely 
to demonstrate the fallacy of every objection 
that the subject may admit of being started. — 
It is surely enough that not only its direct proofs 
axe convincing, but that even every objectionL 
yet brought against it, has met (^, I think^ is 
the case) with a satis&ctory reply^ 
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If, then, these things be so;— if Reason and 
conscience afford a strong probability, and 
Christianity (once admitted true) a certainty, 
that on our conduct in this life depends not onlj 



much of oar present welfere, but also our eter- 
nal interests in futurity ; if virtue lead to fe- 
lidity, and vice to misery' ; does it not, with ir- 
tesistible conviction, fiillow/that, of all irisdom, 
the, most unquestionable and exalted is the 
pufstiit of Virtue i and that^ of all fblly^ the most 
exquisite, ns well as most fatal, is subjection to 
inee ? — When the great day of retribution ar- 
rives, perhaps it will not prove the least poig^ 
liant source of penal suffering to the acute 
man of the wdrld, to discover that his most 
itagacious and sttccessfdl schemes of advance* 
tnent (whether in the unjust pursuit of gain^ 
of pleasure^ or of consequence) will stand op* 
posed to the meek sincerity of the simple 
Christian^ not more as an object of Divine dis-^ 
pleasure, than as an instance (in the eyes cf 
men as well as of angels) of broad folly. Let 
the selfish, the unkidd) the worldly, Und the 
profligate (especially those whom Providence 
has gifted with sense and talents) consider the 
matter in this point of view $ and if their judge- 
fiient and conscience cannot dissent to what is 
-h^re suggested^ let them admit and correct the 
ffllffi as well as the guilt, of their ways ; or^ 
9 
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dwful altemative! stand to the just consequent 
ces: i?hile you, my friend, join me in consider** 
ihg the sketch I shall now attempt of a Chris- 
I'lAN, according to the views we have already 
taken of Christianity. 

When, with the lights he has derived, as a 
National being, from nature, he contemplates 
the power, wisdom, and benefic^ce observable 
in the natural and intellectual world (especially 
if he have any acquaintance with the modern 
discoveries in astronomy, natural philosophy, 
snd natural history) his mind expands, and his 
heart swells with sentiments of reverence and 
admiration towards the All«mighty, All-*perfect 
Creator of all. To these views are superin* 
dttced those which Christianity presents to him 
of this inconceivably glorious Being having 
created man (among, probably, numerous other 
orders of intellectual beings) to participate, in 
a state of innocence, of the fullness of his bea« 
titude ; — And when vice and error, (to which 
man's early disobedience had judicially exposed 
him) mutually engendering each other, had at 
length obscured the lights of Reas(ril. and' con* 
science, and spread idolatry) violMoe; wd mi« 
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seiy, through the world ; as condescending^ to 
promulgate the pure and gentle hw of love and 
justice contained in Christianity ; a law adapted 
to the frail condition to which human nature 
Ivas reduced, yet calculated at <mce t€> en* 
lighten, to console, and exalt it : — He beliolds- 
this revelation communicated to makind through 
a Divine Person, who, though intimately 
connected with the Godhead, took on him the 
nature of Man, not only as* a teacher, and 
lively example of Righteousness, but as an 
atonement for the transgiessicms of those who 
should aideavour to obey the will of God as 
now revealed, and (where that revelation is un^ 
known) for those also, who, according to their 
capacity and means, should endeavour to obey 
the same law, more faintly written on thdr 
hearts: and this atonement for offences, this 
s\:ibstitution of upright endeavour for perfect 
obedience, extended backy through all ages and 
countries, up io the first fitU of the .first man, 
vcaA forwards to the final and complete triumph . 
of Christianity, throughout the world, over vice 
and'Kisery. 
. When the Cbristiaa applies this law to his 
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individual case, he finds that his sincerey though 
Irciperfecty efibrts to conform to the Divine wiU^ 
^will be not merely accepted, but aided and 
cronvned with self - satis&ction here, and re- 
warded hereafter with an exaltation and felicity, 
probably much exceeding the original, blissful 
state of his species when first created: and 
finally, when, on contemplating the particulars 
of his duty, he perceives the sum of it to consist 
in the exercise of love^ and its practice directly 
csdcukted to produce the most complete de- 
grees of collective and individual happiness of 
-which human nature seems capable on earth, 
(for not a duty is enjoined, nor a single species 
of self-denial is exacted, by Christianity, which 
may Hot be traced to a consideration for the 
present as well as future welfiire of the whole^ 
and commonly more immediately of the indi* 
vidual himself*) ; — ^when these ideas successively 
flow through the mind, his faculties become 

. .♦ Eren the exercise of Praytr, a duty which relates more 
directly to God, has the happiest tendency to promote 
content and serenity of mind, to impress the importance of 
Justice and mercy, and to allay that thirst for the advantages 
and distinctions of this world, which ibeds 80 much ohneccft* 
s«ry bitterness, into the Cup of Lift» 
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engrossed ^ith the most interesting and aTrefttI 
of objects, and his affections melted, refined, 
and exalted into reverential love and grateful 
admiration of the inscrutable, yet benign -ways 
of uncreated Wisdom, Power, and Groodness. 

Let us follow the Christian into the world ; 
and there we behold him, impressed with these 
views, entering it not as the motley theatre of 
chance, but as the daily scene of his duties, his 
trials, and enjoyments. His first ruling prin* 
tiple is to do whatever may be acceptable to 
Goi) ; because he is convinced that this ihusl 
be, of all others, his most important interest* 
And he performs his duty with pleasure, be- 
cause he perceives its actual reasonableness, 
and favourable tendency to the general welfare ; 
and to his own truest temporary felicity. Under 
the animating influence of an habitual sense of 
the Divine presence and support, he is.prepared 
to resist each propensity or temptation to illicit 
gain or indulgence, and to seize with ardour 
every opportunity of bringing into active ex- 
ercise the virtues of justice and benevolence,* 

' ^ With regarA to UMit branch Of BeaevoleBce wbich con- 
fUtf in affording pecuniary- refief tath« 4kfxeMeA, yoo recoi- 
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of moderation and forbearance ; as (be orna- 
ment and exaltation of his nature, as pleasing 
and useful to his brethren of mankind, and 
above all^ as the most acceptable sacrifice he 
can offer to the Fountain and Approver of all 
good. — Every effort this may cost him, reiyards 
itself in the pure and lively gratification i^hich 
Providence has benignly attached to a conscious^ 
ness of doing right, and in the brightened hope 
(growing from progressive virtue) of future 
glory; not only to himself, but to those whd 
may benefit by the exampky as well as by the 
effects, of his goodness. 

When he unbends himself to tlm enjoyment 
of the various allowed gratifications of sense, of 
society, of dcnnestic life, of literature, and of 
nature, these yield to him a delight the less aU 
loyed, as they bear the flavour of innocence] 
and by increasing his sense of the Divine be« 

lect, I dare say, xny commendation of the advice of those 
moral writers, who recommend the deliberate and expresii 
appropriation, to this delightful purpose, of a specific annual 
Bum ; as the most effectual means of resisting, on the onb 
hand, the suggestions of selfishness, (under the mask perhajyi 
of prudence) and on the other, the seductions of an improvi* 
deot spirit of generosity* 



nignity, they tend to sweeten his temper ^ while 
by heightening his giatitude, even his pleasures 
and refneshments serve to augment his merits as 
well as his felicity. 

Relying on the Divine Providence, his in- 
dustry in the discbarge of his profession, and in 
the pursuit of worldly advancement^ is dignified 
and sanctified) by making bis conduct here, al- 
60) a branch (and an important branch) of hk 
duty as a Man : while his temper is freed from 
that aver^anxiehf regarding the event so often 
found among worldly men: assured as he is, that 
whether he succeed or not, God will (in the se« 
cret ways of His Providence) make all things 
work more completely for his good, even under 
a fidlure in his virtuous labours, than the most 
prosperous issue of events can ultimately secure 
to the mere man of the world. 

When his daily task is done, he has com- 
munion with God in rational and affectionate 
prayer. He reposes there (as in a sanctuary 
.which the world cannot reach) his wants and 
his weaknesses, his sorrows and his joys : and 
when he rises again to run the varied circle of 
tiuman trials and enjoyments, he dedicates 
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himself and his good intentions to the same 
Almighty Parent, and engages his aid and pro* 
tection through the uncertainties of futurity. — « 
At length his course is run, his probation is 
over,' and he feels himself entering upon his 
^^ eternal and exceeding great reward," the bo« 
BomofhisGoD. 

Unuiixed, indeed, with some of the frailties, 
the fitilings, and the evils^ incident to human 
nature, no such character has been found among 
mere mortals ; but of multitudes, such have been 
the hdbitiMl dispositiim and conduct ; a disposi- 
tion gradually formed by the mild yet efficaci- 
ous operation of Christianity^ and to which mil'? 
lions have in every age and country made nearer 
or more humble approaches; thus increasing 
the mass of virtue and peace in the world^ and 
- securing to themselves a proportionate part in 
that state of future bliss which we are assured 
exceeds all that it hath ever ^^ entered into the 
heart of man to conceive/' 

To set off, then, the real superiority in true 
msdom^ as well as in true felicity, of the hum- 
blest Christian over the most successful man of 
the world, needs there any declamation (mi the 
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contrast? Or can affection form a wish more 
comprehensive of good than this — Tiiat my 
friend may, in the knowledge, the practice, and 
the consolations of Christianity, find at once an 
animating principle to the pursuit of his useful 
and benevolent labours, and an adequate (pre- 
sent as well as future) reward of them i 



So wished, so prays, 



Youni &c* 



ON 



LIBERTINISM. 



AODRESSSD TO 



MEN IN THE HIGHER AND MIDDLIKO 
CLASSES OF SOCIETY, 



ON LIBERTINISM. 



Among the multitudes of mea of fib^nl edii* 
cation and cultiyated minds, with which the 
higher and middling classes of modem Society 
abound, numbers are certainly to be found pos- 
sessed not only of the amiable, but also of tlie 
estimable qualities of the heart and mind ; many 
whose conduct is not swayed merely by the opi- 
nion of the fashionable World, but is generally 
influenced by the dictates of Int^rity and Be- 
nevolence. Nor can it be doiied that thus much 
may, in a considerable d^ee, be asserted of 
many who are disposed to regard the practice of 
promiscuous Concubinage rather in the li^t of 
a frailty than of a vice, because it does not, in 
their opinion, partake of the otEsnsire nature of 
fraud or oppression, nor of any other flagrant de* 
viation from the great laws of Justice and Bene- 
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volcnce; but as rather indeed connected with the 
social and affectionate tendencies of human na^' 
ture. To such we would more particularly ad* 
dress Qursdyes on this subject^ with all the bias 
towards their scntimenti^, resulting from dispo* 
sitions very much the reverse of indifferent to the 
sex, and from minds thoroughly persuaded that 
no practice is offensive to God, but as it is inju* 
rious to Man. We would bespeak tfadr inge* 
siuous attention to the reflections now presented 
to their consideration on this point ; wh«i thej 
will decide whether these ss^vour of prejudice 
and bigotry, or have their foiiindatiQn in sound 
Reason and unchangeaUe Truth. 

The a<N;ual constitution of mankind distinctly 
proclaims^ tliat the commopce of the sexes is one 
of the primary jAysical laws of Nature ; an in** 
tercourse to which she accordii^ly invites in a 
voice not to be mistaken la any state of syocietyi 
however simple or however artificial. That this 
commerce is Hierefore tnnooeBt in itself, is as 
clear as tibsst the appetites of hunger and thirst 
ftie Baieant .to be satisfied ; but whether under 
€Pfy, and wk^t restrictions; becooies th# Mde SBtd 
importaat tpiestion. f 
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. In a savage of North America, theunrestrain* 
ed gratification of this appetite, except in tho 
case of Adultery, (the injustice of which even a 
savage can comprehend,) does not perhaps par- 
take more of guilt than the unrestricted indul« 
gence of his appetite for fiood and drink. Posi- 
tive guilt consists, I apprehend, in acting con- 
trary to our conviction of right, however such 
conviction may have arisen ; but as man in a 
civilized state of society is led by experience and 
reflection, as well as by education, to feel and 
admit de^grees of guilt in some actions, (such for 
instance as the infliction of torture upon a cap- 
tive enemy,) which is not felt by the Savage, it 
follows that wh£tt may be excuseable (or at least 
comparatively so) in the ktterp is by no means 
necessarily so in the other. 

Nature then, it is readily admitted, leads to the 
intercourse of the sexes ; but in the evident ge- 
neral necessity found to exist of a penAaneni 
union, to the due maintenance, protection, and 
education of the children, (who othsnrise would 
ordinarily be grossly neglected by at least one ai 
the Par^ts, probably by both) and to the sup- 
port of the mother in the decline of life, does she 

n 
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not with suflBcieiit cliearness indicate the obliga- 
tion of the union once formed being rendered 
indissoluble ? Nay, she goes farther, for in the 
remarkably equal proportion of men to women, 
she no less clearly indicates that one man was 
meant for one woman, and for ow^one; while 
a very little consideration on the eflfects of a 
transitpry instead of a permanent connection, 
(supposing the former universal) will satisfy us 
that it would be subversive of the chief benefits 
arising from civilized society ; that the sweetest 
charities of life would be annihilated ; and that 

*' Domestic happiness, the only bliss of Paradise 
« That has surviv'd the fall,"— 

would be utterly banished from the earth. 

To be convinced of this, we have only to view 
the Mother deserted by the Father of her Child 
(perhaps even before its birth), and she herself 
acting on the same inconstant principle as him- 
self, (for her natural right to do so would be as 
^ood as his,) and then to contemplate the pro- 
bable efl^ts on the moral character, and civil 
comforts of the Child, of the Mother, and even 
of the Father. Let us suppose this system ufd' 
versaly (and I am at liberty to make the supposi- 
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tion, for if it is innocent in one^ it is so in aU) 
and then estimate the consequences to societj ; 
:figuring to ouiselves at the sanie time our Wives, 
()ur Sisters, and our Daughters, and those of oar 
Friends, as forming a part of this systenl of mo* 
ral .anarchy ; and we shall be compelled to 
ton^ that as surely as Nature inyites to the 
sexual intercourse, so surely ddes iteason pro« 
nounce the permanent nnion of the parties to be 
essential to the general welfare^ And if so, the 
next confession of the ingenuous mind will be| 
that he who breaks through this necessary, this 
natu^ restraint; who seizes the gratification 
-without submitting to the terms prescribed by 
the actual state of Society, particularly in ciri- 
lized Life, cSminishes the general stock of hap- 
piness ; and that in so doing, he is guilty of a 
direct act of selfishness ; of a mischierous iHeach 
of the law of Benevolence / the only law per- 
haps he professes to be governed by. 

If from the indications of Nature and of Rea» 
son, we turn to the authority of Revidation, we 
«hall find Christianity explicitly forbidding this 
irregular intercourse, permitted as well as prac- 
tised by even the wisest of the ancients ; and 
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though in no one particular have her restraints 
been more generally complained of, as hard and 
imreasonable, yet in no instance perhaps has she 
more remarkably proved that her laws, (whe- 
ther they happen to accord with, or to oppose 
the prevailing opinions of her time) are unn 
formly calculated, and without exception, to 
produce the utmost practicable degrees of gene- 
ral good, and that she has not imposed a single 
test of our obedience to God, but such as u 
actually conducive to the temporal happiness of 
ji^an ; of society at large, or of the individual 
himself ; — commonly of both. 

After the view we have just taken o^ the 
dreadful consequences that would result to ci- 
vilized society, from the total abolition of the 
married state, (and the proportionate evils re- 
sulting fifom its partial neglect,) it would be an 
insult on the understandings of those to whom 
this' short remonstrance is addressed^ to set about 
the proof of the truth of this description of 
the character of Christianity, so far as it applies 
to the prohibition under our immediate review ; 
but I cannot help observing, though not imme- 
diately to the object of our argument, that the 
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remarkable ifirisdom with which the morality of 
Christ confirms former prevailing maxims oil 
nnorals, when fomided on truth^ and conducive 
to human happiness ; and on the other hand, 
opposes and corrects them, however, prevalent^ 
and however supported by the authority, the 
'Costoms, or the passions of mankind, when in- 
jurious to it, (as in the cases of Libertinism, and 
forgiveness of injuries,) furnishes a strong inter- 
nal evidence of its Divine origin ; proceeding as 
it did from a people so bigoted, and (in general 
philosophy) so ignorant as the Jews, and pro- 
mulgated by the meanest and most uninformed 
even of that nation. 

* The consideration too, that Christianity exacts 
no practical test of our obedience to Goo, but 
'What tends to promote temporal happiness, or 
to diminish temporal misery, serves further to 
place the Goodness of the Deity in a very con- 
'spicuousaad impressive point of view, and to 
give a dignity (before unperceived) to t-he cha- 
racter of a genuine Christian. 
- I have dwelt somewhat on this view of Chris- 
tianity, because I apprehend it is not sufficiently 
seen in this noble light, even by many of its 
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friends ; though the strict justness of it, in point 
of fact, is nevertheless demonstrable. 

But to return to my subject, — Without insist- 
ing at present on the authority of Revelation, 
which, by several of those I am now addressing, 
may be doubted or disbelieved ; and regarding it 
mereb/ in its relation to the natural law of ^uitj^ 
and in its aspect on the wel&re of mankind in 
this life exclusively ; let us fiiirly and honestly 
proceed in our examination of its pretensions; 
first noticing somewhat more particularly than 
we have done, the evib it may be found to pro- 
duce, and then candidly weighing the pleas to be 
urged in excuse folr it : assuming as a principle 
of decision, that the guilt of an act is to be mea« 
su'red by the. opposite ' considerations of thede 
grees of mischief it is calculated to produce, 
wd of the strength of temptation or inducement 
to commit it^ 

Now the mischiefs of promiscuous concubi- 
nage chiefly ccMisist in its injury to that part of 
the fair sex which is seduced into frailty and 
prostitution; aad to that part of it which re- 
mains chaste and virtuous {< — in its injurious 
effects on the healtl^ a^d ii\oral$ of the o^^ 
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der, and of those who are influenced by fai^ 
example. 

I. It is injurious ix> thefrcul part of the sex ; 

who as unfortunate, though often guilty, human 

beings, still retain their claim to human com? 

passion. — It is computed, that in Lon^lon alone^ 

the prostitutes amount to 50,000*; we may 

hence form an idea of the numbers throughout 

this kingdom, (not to extend the calculation to 

ell Europe). It is well known (independent of the 

depravity of principle which this state generally 

produces in the sex, and the further crimes of 

Mrhich this effect often becomes .a cause) that, 

ivbat between want, insult, and disease, . the suna 

of wretchedness endured by this numerous claHp 

of females is very heavy. — Let those who hayp 

had the most intimate knowledge of these un» 

happy creatures, trace the probable cour^ 

through life (through transient luxury and lasting 

penury, through loathsome disease and hardened 

depravity) of such as have come within their own 

notice. — Let them mark their progress, to a pre* 

* Colquhoun's View of the Police of the AdCetropoUsi, 
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mature exit, or, if they have chanced to reach 
old age, through that state to death: And if 
they extend this view to the innumerable mul- 
titudes of this desctiption, mth which the king- 
dom abounds, they will be constrained to ac- 
knowledge that of the various so&rces of human 
calamity, this of Prostitution is one of the most 

copious in bitterness and misery. And yet 

to these ey ils does ereiy act of incontinence tend 
to contribute; so that the leastaggmvated d^ree 
of this practice (supposi|<g it neyer to extend to 
seduction or adultety) directly supports and en* 
courages promiscuous cohabitation ; the general 
eflfects of which on the health, morals, and com- 
fort of its unhappy subjects, we hare just noticed ; 
and consequently tends to extend wretchedness 
and guilt, in direct violation of the law of ge- 
nuine Benevolence, of which it is the very es- 
sence to seek to diminish evil, even at the ex-^ 
pence of self-gratification. 

We have here supposed the case never to 
extend to seduction and adultery : but wheth^ 
these aggravations do not often follow, when the 
passion under consideration has been habitually 
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'indulged, let those in whom the habit is formed 
declare *. 

II. Again ; It is injurious to the virtuous part 
of tlie Fair Sex. — Such is the gmeral impulse 
wisely given by Nature, that were the illicit in* 
tercourse of the sexes to cease, the regular con- 
nection by marriage would of course be resorted 
to by a great majority oi those who now live in 
a state of barren celibacy, each of them depri- 
ving some virtuous female of the dearest union 
instituted by Providence to cheer the path of life. 
In order to estimate the evil of sensual indul- 
gaice in this one respect only, we have but to 
consider the efifect actually/ produced on society 
in the middUng and higher classes of it, where 
we shall find, in almost every femily of daughters, 
the major part condemned, whether they prefer 

 An affecting, and, happily, a singular instance of the 
enormities into which it is possible to be drawn by the nnli- 
mited indulgence of the sensual passions, is. fresh in the re- 
collection of the public ; where those passions were gratiQed 
sot only in contempt of the remonstrances of conscience, and 
of the certain misery of their innocent object ; but in defiance 
1^80 6f the unanimous execration of society at large, as well 
M of the. vengeance of the law. «-I refer to jthe pitiable case 
^fpoorMAav, the JBc<««y</Bic«erjw«. . 
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it or not^ and contiaiy to tfae evident intentions' 
of Nature, to a life of celibacy, unless they will 
perhaps pot rtp with « man whose sensibilities 
ha^n^been bfamtedy and his moral principle taint- 
ed by as many pfevioos years passed in the ogt* 
Topting commerce of Prostitntes, as the wife 
whom he now condescends to take has existed*—* 
Anf 01^ these daughters wiH be found mvltitiides 
feimed by lordkiess of person, and ci^anoe of 
manners, by the gentle and generoas aifection^ 
by TirtttOBs habits, and cultiyated mimb, to cd* 
joy and to adorn the marriage state* — -— Letthi 
sensualist, whose ingenuousness is not yet estin* 
goished ; he who fincies he cannot confine Inm^ 
tdf to one female for life, reflect what he wbuU 
«iy ixy be debarred aUogdker finom this inta* 
ecrinse I Let him place himsdf for a moment in 
their situation,--^in that of his maiden Sister or 
Oaoghter, (whose.denation from chastity would 
]piofaably, though the eftct perlaips of the most 
artful seduction, and though promoted by his 
own example and opinions, be inespiable in his 
eyes,) and then let him assert, if he can, his pre^ 
tesHons to beneyolence or real genevonty. H^ 
cannot but feel that, whaterer his sentiments 
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may be, his conduct is governed by sdfishness 
and (grates as cruelty. It is true that the na* 
tiv^e modesty and delicacy of the i^ex, confirmed 
hy habits of self-goyemment, by a sense of vir* 
tue and i^ligion, and by the more fatal conse^ 
quences and £ur deeper disgrace attending a 
breach of chastity on their parts, enable mos^ 
single women to enjoy degrees of happiness &ir 
superior to that of the Debauchee himself, io 
wbmn we appeal ; and much greater too than 
that of an unhappy or imprudent match : but 
itill his conduct tends at JLeast to deprive then 
of obe important chance of additicmal happif 
R6SS| and as such must reagn its pretensums to 
generosity, 

ill. Finally, I would solicit the Libeitine to 
calculate the effects of this practice on the heo^th^ 
the fortune, anddispositionsofmany of thevo^ 
taries of illicit pleasure ; -—if not in all these rer 
spects, on his own. ■• .. ' A nauseous-disesise,. some* 
times aflfecting the springs of life, and reaching 
even to the succeeding generation ; — an aljexK^ 
t^n from the plesisuies arising frdm domestic 
life and virtuous love; — ^firom elegant and ibseftil 
2itemture;«-^.evea iironi rural beauty; ^ gOr 
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neralljr from all the placid enjoyments connect* 
ed with reflection, aie amon^ the commcm con* 
sequences of this habit. Not to insist on the 
restless agitation often attending suspoice in the 
pursuit ; the vexation and shame of failure and 
detection; and the disappointment sometimes 
experienced in the hour of success, as well as the 
serious consequences frequently resulting from 
it ; it may suffice to add, that as years increase 
and the habit becomes fixed, a character is often 
produced^ than which hardly any excites more 
general contempt, — that of an old man, teazed 
with passions he can no longer gratify, and dis« 
gusting even his youthful companions with the 
perpetual intrusion of impotent obscenity. 

With r^ard to the effects produced by the 
. example of licentiousness, it is an undeniable 
ftdt, that of the mass of unhappy men, who have 
made shipwreck of their health, their property, 
and integrity ; whose disorders haye stabbed the 
peace, and destroyed the comfcnrts and prospects 
of their families ;— of those who have infested the 
world with public crimes, and fidlen victuns to 
the justice of their country, or been driven by 
despair into suicide, the fiur greater part hav^ 
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made this practice their first step to nioi« ont- 
Tageous excesses ; becausb they were encoura* 
ged by the loose opinions and conduct of their 
superiors or seniors, whose discouragement of 
example and opinion would have rescued many 
of than from destruction, and spared society a 
large portion of the mischiefs which have served 
to embitter it. 

We now proceed to consider what may be 
urged in excuse for this evil. In the first place, 
the redundance of animal life and spirits, the 
ardour of passion, and levity of thought peculiar 
to youth, are pleaded ; and to deny that these 
are circumstances of extenuation, (particularly 
when opposed to the lasciviousness of maturer 
years) would be unworthy of the candour with 
which we profess to treat the subject. ' These 
certainly are powerful incentives to the practice 
we condemn ; but are they therefore irresistible ? 
The case of the virtuous and fitr greater part of 
the fiiir seit, bom with the same natural propen- 
sities, would alone prove the contrary, were not 
instances of chastity to be found among young 
men of the warmest constitutions^^ festrained only 
by a strong sense of duty. 
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If the circumstance of a propensitj beio^ 
powerful would render its indulgence innocent^ 
violent resentment would justify murder^ want 
would excuse fraud or theft, a strong relish for 
spirituous liquors ifould sanction drunkenness: 
but though these circumstances certainly exte? 
nuate, do they justify these crimes I The &ct is^ 
it is not so much the violence of the propensity ; 
no, nor even the numerous temptations to its 
gratification with which the world abounds, that 
occasions the frequency of this illicit conlnierc^^ 
as an erroneous, but popular, opinion of its na* 
ture and consequences ; were these seen in their 
true light, tliis practice would be more genetally 
avoided ; and a breach of diastity be fdt,. and 
therefore resisted, as a breach of justice and 
charity. 

The expense attending the married state^ is 
another excuse ofibied in £ivour of incontinence : 
and it certainly is much to be lamented that the 
wealth which industry and jCommerce have in^' 
troduced into this wiiaa^ basy by conv^ing in 
the public opinion, the luxuries of life into its 
necessaries, greatly tended to discourage mar« 
riage. Afitlse estimate of the meaiu of bappi* 
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ne^s, br the want of sufficient fortitude to be 
content under privations, Mrhich are chiefly felt 
as such (not on account of their intrinsic valuef 
but) because so esteemed by the £ishionable 
"World, deter many, and not altogether without 
reason, from marrying ; — ^but though it is gene<f 
rally material to comfort in this state^ that there 
should be a reasonable prospect of means of 
subsistence in some degree suitable to the station 
id life of the parties, it is no^ necessary that a 
young couple should set off in life with the a& 
fluence ^hich their parents had beeil long in 
acquiring; nor is the want of such affluence a 
justification of Concubinage, though there may 
be grave parents worldly enough, secretly to* 
prefer such a state for their sons to what they 
would term an imprudent match : *— Not awaie^ 
that no imprudence wiD ukimatefy be fiNmd 
equal to that of vice, and no poverty W de- 
gmding as sensualUy. 

The above then are certainly strong consider 
rations in extenuation (though not in jnstifik^atibn) 
of the irregular commerce of the sexes : but 
before we venture to pronounce ouraelves at Mf^ 
berty to yiddto this habit, let us imct mon 
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i¥eigh the complicated mischiefs resulting fr<Ha 
it, in the case of ahnost every man devoted to 
it. Let us accompany such an one in his reflec- 
tions, while he looks back on perhaps a course 
of tyaeaiy years incontinence ; mrhile he delibe- 
rately asks himself, yfhai is now the probable 
state of the numerous transitory companions of 
his licentious pleasures during that period. lie 
perhaps has escaped the destruction of his health 
and fortune : but where is each of them ? Have 
none perished, the untimely victims of early de- 
bauchery and foul disease? Are none of them 
sunk in brutality and drunkenness, objects, even 
to their former paramours, of unrelieved dis-* 
gust ? Nay, have none of them suflfered the se- 
verer penalties of the law^ transportation or 
death, on the public crimes to which Prostitution 
alone introduced them ? 

« If during this long period there be only one 
such sufferer by his licentiousness, le^iis pause a 
moment to consider her case. — Thitt abandoned 
and declining Prostitute was once an innocent 
happy girl, and her probably honest parai(s 
have felt a pang in her dishonour^ of which only 
parents having a^ daughter can form a complete 
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idea. She might but for you, and such as youf 
(we may say to hira) have lived in innocence; 
perhaps enjoyed the endearments and discharged 
tbe duties of a wife and a mother; in the de* 
cline of life she might, but for you, have been 
supported by children (now unborn) ; and under 
the consolations of Religion and Virtue, looked 
forward to death with humble hope and con- 
fidence : — Bui now, behold her lost in brutal 
depravity, haggard with disease and drunken* 
ness ; and, in the short interyak of reflection, 
cursing the hour of her birth. 

Had aruflian, in the days of her innocence, 
wounded and robbed her of all her little hard- 
earned property, or had some unfeeling harpy 
of jdie law taken, from under hersdf and her 
parents, the beds they slept upon ; your soul 
would probably have risen in virtuous indigna* 
tion against the villains : — ^but say, feirly say, 
would not their cruelty have been, in its effects^ 
mercy itself, compared to the more irreparable 
injury t/ou have inflicted ? You, who possibly 
pque yourself on being, though frail, at least 
generous and tender-hearted. 

Enough, it is presumed, has been said to coa« 
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vinee even the most thoughtless, that theinegur 
lar commerce of the Sexes is deeply injurious to 
society, and consequently a direct violation of 
actual benevolaice; and no man of common 
sensibility ivho has (unaware of the extent of the 
evil) given into this habit, can reflect on the 
part he has borne in extending this mischief, 
without concern and humiliation : to such a one 
I would submit the reasonableness of the follow* 
ing conclusions, drawn from the views we have 
taken of the subject. 

The smallest step you can take towards miti* 
gating the evil?, your self-gratification has pro- 
duced is surely this : That you should be ready 
on every proper occasion, and especially in con<* 
versation with the young and thoughtless, io 
acknowledge and sometimes to point out, the 
injurious tendency of this practice r and if yoa 
have occasion to refer to your own conduct in 
this particular, to treat of it ingenuously and 
with regret as /ai///y, rather than to palliate it as 
harmless, or (as is too often the case) to speak of 
it with indifference, or even with unfeeling ex- 
ultation *. 

* I cannot avoid noticing here> to reprobate it, a practice 
which I fear is rather growing in this country, of. speaking 
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This is very distinct from an hypocritical prc^ 
ten&ion to superior sanctity ; and if those >¥ bo 
have yielded to this habit, would but manifest a 
decided disapprobation of it, the effect on th^ 
rising generation would be highly favourable to 
virtue; for if the public opinion was as correct 
on this head as it is on most other points, young 
men would be more influence^ by it than may at 
first be supposed ; in like manner (though not 
probably quite in the same degree) as young wo- 
men actually are; among whom- in general, there 
is not perhaps a more effectual motive to chastity 
than the consideration of the disgrace attending 
the breach of it, in the public estimation; If 
then you possess the slightest remaining spark of 
active good-will towards mankind, refrain, at 
least refrain from adding to the /corrupting ir> 
fiuentie of your conduct, that of false and pet* 

with levity of a crime, (the perpetration of which is nc- 
▼ertheless happily execrated,) and the very mention of 
which, from whatever qiuirter it may proceed, or in what- 
ever company, ought to produce a clear and visible expres- 
sloa of al>horrence and disgust, in every person pretendiqg 
to the dignity of a man, or the feeling of a Briton'. Fqr 
my own part I should as soon be disposed to laugh over tha 
4et«ihi of an atrocious murder, as over so unnaturtil a toplc.^ 
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Hicious sentiments on the nature of this evil. 
You camtot consider the abolition of Marriage 
and the unkersal substitution of Concubinage 
as a change beneficial to mankind ; and yef, 
" what should prevent it from becoming uniTep* 
** sal, if it is innocent and allowable in you 9^^=^ 
Do not then, I repeat, add to weakness of 
practice, the wickedness of defending it on 
principle** 

But if you really are benevolent, can you 
xest here? Can you contemplate the misc^iefi of 
Libertinism, and, unmoved by the view, make 
iio determined effort to relinquish the habit ? For 
wealth, for reputation, what sacrifices are con- 
stantly made! What privations of enjoyment are 
submitted to in camps, in tedious voyages, in 
tinhealthy climates, or at confined counting- 
' houses ! For these objects, what care, what self- 
denial, what perseverance are exercised!. And 

* Dr. Johnson (we are informed by one of bis Biogra- 
phers) was much pleased with the sentiment of a young 
' man whose passions had betrayed him into an illicit amour : 
" To the injury I have done her person (said he,) I will not 
** add that of corrupting her mind : we have indeed done 
** wrong, md I will not attempt to persuade her to think 
** otherwise.'* 
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•hall no energy be exerted in the far nobler, and 
unquestionably more important pursuit of im« 
proiriog and exalting our moral characters ; — of 
promoting the virtue, and consequently the ^vel* 
faie of our &llow«creatures ; conciliating thereby 
the fiivour of that Being, from whom flows all 
that is great and good and honourable ? Shall we 
sacrifice our comforts, our health, and even our 
lives, for the mere chance of riches, and shall 
ve shrink from the more reasonable and gene- 
rous sacrifice of our selfish propensities to the 
good of our feUow-creatures ? 

Alas! mortifying as may be the fact to the 
credit of human nature, experience proves that, 
in this point, though the principle of humanity 
and equity may, in amiable and considerate dispo- 
sitions, restrain in some dc^eethe frequency and 
extent of the practice, and may excite an humi* 
Itating consciousness of its impropriety, (effects 
indeed very desirable and important — may these 
sheets promote them !) yet it will rarely, if ever 
produce an uniform resistance to the propensity, 
unless to a sense of its baneful consequences io 
society, be superadded a settled conviction of its 
being offensive to God; and of course injurious to 
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OUT onm desiest and eternal interests* That what 
is thus hurtful to mankind should be displeasing 
to the Supreme Being, is eminently probable in 
iUdf; but Christianity puts the matter beyond 
all doubt . The following passages from the New 
Testament may stand for all ; ^^ Marriage and 
^< the bed undefiled, is honourable among all 
"men; but Whoremongers and Adulterers^ 
" God will judge." (Heb. chap. xiii. ver. 4.) 
" Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not in* 
" herit the Kingdom of God ? Be ye not de- 
" ceived: neither JFbrmcator^, ncn* Idolaters, nor 
^^ Adulterers,^ &c. &c. shall inherit the Kingdom 

V of God." (1 Cor. chap. yi. ret. 9. & 10.) 

The World indeed, you may truly reply, has 
formed a Afferent standard of right and wrong, 
in respect to this and other subjects ; but if our 
Aiture state will be decided, noi by the 4uctua<^ 
ting and arbitrary standards of propriety we 
may find it conyeni^it to adopt, hut by that 
of reason and of eternal justice, it surely behoves 
each man seriously to reflect, on rsihich of these 
rules of conduct it may be safest for him to regu* 
ijEiteAfslife. 
I now b^ leave to address rojgdf more par*' 
3 
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ticularly to my younger leaders. — You who are 
now positing into manhood, are about to appear 
on an eventful stage, where you have a most 
interesting part to perform; that of rational, 
accountable, ai^d immortal Beings, entering on a 
probation which is to decide nothing le$s^ than 
the colour of your fate in this life, and also in a 
future and eternal state. No view of man can be 
more awful, none more conformable to reascniy 
and none more certain froni.ReveIation. 

In grand and striking distinction from the ir« 
rational creation, (which being governed by in- 
stinct, is incapable of virtue < or vice, their re* 
wards or punishments) you are endowed with a 
consciousness of right and wrong ; — ^with passions 
and zSeciXoa% susceptible of impressions from 
good and from evil ; with freedom of choii^c and 
of action ; and with ccHiscience to approve or 
condemn the election you may make. A state 
of probation necessarily includes the idea of du« 
ties to perform and of errors to avoid. If vice 
had no allurements ; if these required no t&xi 
to resist them, virtue eould have no merit, and 
therefore could look for no reward* Through^ 
out the OMistittttion oS nature, we find that no* 
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thing desirable is accomplished wiihdut effort 
The earth is formed indeed with a capacity of 
yielding food, but, without labour, theiB would 
be no bread ; without sowing, no hanresst. In 
the ordinary course of human ajfl&iis, indepen- 
dence, reputation, and the various enjoyments 
of life, are not to be acquired without exertion 
and self-denial ; while indolence and self-indul- 
gaice naturally lead to poverty and contempts 
In perfect analogy to this order of things in the 
natural world, energy and sdf^goyemmexit are 
indispensabk to the attainment of virtue and of 
its rewards; as sujuneness and unresisting. com- 
pliance with every importunate passiopi, infidU- 
bly produce ^oe, its pains and punishment. 

It is ajso of extreme iniportimce to recollect 
that in virtue and vice it is impossible to be 
staHanary f' because we nutst be making progress 
in HABITS, whether good or bad :•— and it is these, 
lather than any particular acts, that form and 
decide the actual character ; it is these which 
must be the object of future reward or punish- 
menti Now, rapid as is the growth of hAit, 
quickly as the pygmy becomes a giant, ia no 
respect is thii more strikingly the case than in 
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habits of •sensuality; Ihaii which, indepeadmt 
of the evil effects we have noticed to ptweed 
frotxi them; bo vices inofe indispioBe the mind to 
those views of man which tepgeamt him^ at- 
fae is, an accdunttible bein^, on piobiitkm for 
etemitj. 

• ^^ However it be accounted for, the-criiiiinal 
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^^ the mind and morel character more thsn any 
single^pecie&of idee whatsoever. That ready 
{perception of guilt, that prompt and decisive 
^^ reielution against it, which constitntes a vil^ 
^^ tuous charactei^ is seldom found in peatam' 
^^ addicted to those isdulgenciei. They piepEire 
^^ an easy admisaorafor evory sin that seeks it ;- 
^^ are, in low life, usually Uie first Ullage in menV 
^^ progress to the most desperate villainies^ and, 
^^ in high Iffcj to thai IsanenteddissolutencM of 
^^ principle, which manifbstsitselfin a profligacy 
^ of puhlic conduct, and a contempt of th^- 
^^ obligations of religion and of moral probity. 
'^ Add to this, that habits of Libertinism inca«* 
^^ pacit£^e and indispose the mind for all in* 
*^ iellectttal, mofal, and religious pleasured: 

£ 
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" Tirhich is a great loss to any man's happi- 
"ness*.*' 

It is of importance indeed to a manly and ele- 
vated self-controul in this point, that you should 
perceive and feel how deeply injurious td society 
is the practice we condemn, and how reasonable 
and benignant is its prohibition, by that Divine 
Being whose laws are directed to the temporal as 
well as future wel&re of mankind; but such is 
the imperfection of human benevolence, that this 
principle will g^ierally prove an insufficient se- 
curity to the purity of thought as well as of 
conduct, required by the Gospel; unless it is 
supported by an habitual and lively sense of the 
Divine Presence and government : — ^which can 
only be fully maintained by the regular and con- 
diderate use of daily prayer. Never then be 
induced, whatever your fiiilings or faults, never 
be iiiduced to forsake this practice. He who 
relinquishes this powerful protection of his vir- 

* Palsy's Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, 
(Chapters on Fornication and Seduction). The reader of those 
Chapters will perceive that this Essay is indebted to them for 
some leading thoughts ; as indeed it probably is for its exis- * 
tence. 
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tue, must be content to relinquish all pretensions 
ta the plea of sincerely endearouring to avoid 
evil, since he. abandons, his most effectual and 
easy means of success. 

A nobler object can hardly present itself to the 
iHiagination than that of a young man restraining 
his passions (until they can be innoomtly in- 
dulged) from a lively sense of the injury arising 
to his fellow creatures, and especially to the 
weaker sex, from the prevalence of criminal in- 
dulgence: animated to persevannce by the de- 
vating reflection that, in the exercise of this self* 
contronl, he is improving his moral nature; 
qualifying it for future exaltation in dignity and 
happiness ; and offering at the same time to his 
Creator the most sublime and acceptable o£ all 
sacrifices ; the sacrifice of his own inclinations 
to His will and to the general welfare. 

These virtuous habits, so far from, weakening 
his sensibilities, preserve them warm and ua- 
blunted by satiety ; and I believe it will gene- 
rally be found, that in proportion as men ab- 
stain from sensuality^ they are susceptible of the 
tinder passion in its ^neatest ardency, as well as 
purity ; and that they are as generally \o be 

B 2 
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cUstinguish^ by that esteem and delicate atten- 
tioa towards tbe fiex ; the want of which so t&- 
n^arkably chamctrazes modern manners. 

It has been allied that the fair sex are often 
partial to dissipated cfaaractets. If this be true 
of somQ wpaien of lighter principles, the fiict 
betrays no less ignorance of the tendencies of 
human i^ture, than an absence of all real ddi- 
cgcy of ehajacter. For a very little reiOiection 
would conTince them, that independent of the 
amiable^ depositions and rectitude of mind, ini* 
plied iq. the voluntary chastity (when proceeding 
from th^ QoUe motives we have suggested) of a 
yo\it)i in. t]^Q bloom of health and vigour; such 
a p^ii^n iy. likely to set a much higher value on 
t^fi Qodmrments of conjugal life, than the de- 
bfti^iQl^^, to. whom little would' be new in the 
married state> except its. inconv^iences and uni- 
fi^ipiity. ; and which' his habits have osAy served 
to aisquiiUfy him from submitting to, with' tern- 
poir a:nd. cheerfulness* 

To conclude : — ^ A, more«xtensive field of veal 
usefulness does, not usually offer to most men, 
than in the ^ercise and promotion of a generous * 
cliast&ty ;^ and^ 2^ society and opinions are. now . 
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constituted, to most men a more arduous trisil 
of integrity does not usually present itself: — ^Let 
us therefore at least endeavour with sincerity to 
act the part our cooler reflection points out as 
right, and then we may rejoice in the assurance 
that every leascmable indulgence will be extend* 
ed to error reatty involuntary, and that every 
effort of virtue shall be rewarded with pro- 
portionate self-gratification here, and bliss here- 
after. 
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HOR^ PSALMODICiE; 

on 
A POPULAR VIEW OF THE PSALMS OF DAVI0, 

AS 

Evidence for the Divine Origin qfthe 

%tM$f^ anti €f|¥Mttan Religion jsr. 



HOR^ PSALMODICiE. 



TaotTGH^ to tehdet complete justtoe to any 
Sireli proposition, it i$ generally etp^imit to 
Collect into one point of yiew^ the whole of the 
evidences in its favour, in older to bring Iheifl* 
accumnhted weight to beat with the morfe effect 
upon the convicticm c^ the reader, yetitihay not 
be wholly useless^ sometimes to limit tb# enquiry 
to a single branch of the collective proof i aild^ 
while superior abilities are employed in the 
combination and display of ihit goldeb chain of 
Tmth^ the humbler artist may be profitably 
occupied in adding somewhat to the ^treiigth 
or brightness of a single link ; -^ for, brides 
that some are too indolent, and others iok> busy, 
to be prevailed ttpon seriously to &hi^t bfi ih^ ih« 
vestii^tion at large of the prooft of the DlViiM 
origin of their Faith, it is o(tm found eohve*^' 

£ 5 
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Tenient even to those who have made themselves 
most fully acquainted with the subject, to select 
one or two insulated topics of evidence, to 
which they may pxompUy refer, when th« par- 
ticular train of aggregate testimony, which at 
the time of examination produced conviction, 
kas ftded firom the memory. 

Of this kind is, I think, that part of the ar* 
gument for Revelation derived firom prophecy, 
which is to be found ia the Book of Psalms; 
for though by no means fonning the most 
prominent portion of the proo& for Christi* 
anity arising from Prophecy alone, yet ihej 
aff(Hd, in my opinion, testimonies in its fovour, 
of a nature obvious ta common undofs^uidings, 
i^d open to the mere .English leader. — This 
Ic^ic has ako the fiHrther advantage of being pe» 
culiarly familiar to the generality of Christians, 
as it formft apart of the daily Service of the na« 
tional establisiunent.^ 

I would btiefly premise the review of this 
portion of Scripture, by afistiming (what will be 
denied by none,) that these Pisahns were written 
partly by Ihivid, and partiy by others, about 
me thousand years before the Christian aera^ 
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that the Jews received them as a part of tlieir 
sacred Scriptures, considering them generally 
composed mider greater or less d^rees of super* 
natural inspiration ; and that for many hundred 
jears before the birth of Christ, they believedy 
and do still believe, them to contain descrip- 
tions of, and references to, the Messiah; his 
character and the objects He was to accom-^ 
plish. 

I would observe likewise, that as several of 
these Psalms apparently relate merely to the 
particular circumstances of David individually, 
or to the immediate state of the Jews of his 
time, so does it appear, that even in some of 
those Psalms which are deemed decidedly pro* 
phetic, the leoMng design may still have been 
to express sentiments and feelings, adapted to 
those temporary circumstances, yet at the same 
time blended with extraneous matter of a Jtigber 
ccisty explicable only by the light of subsequent 
events, and of a nature not to be foreseen by 
human sagacity* 

We proceed now to the examination, whether 
any thing of this supernatural kind is^ indeed to 
be found in these compositlons^and then we shall 
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enquire what faither cplkteral evidence they 
betr of Diyine origin. — For this purpose, ^re 
Adll consider the Evidences arising, 
Ist, Frtm the prophecies ^bej contain : 
9dly, From the peculiar yiewi they eKhibit 
•f the nature and govemment of the Diviirm 
Bbiitg, and of the consequent lehUion of miH 
kind to Him. 

I. THE PROPHECIES. 

Thb seeond Psahn is in the foHowing wolds : 

1 Why do the heathen so furiously rage 
together, and irhy do the people imagine a 
Tain thing f 

S The kings of the earth stand up, and the 
rulers take counsel together agtdmt the Lord 
end against his Anointed. 
' 8 '^ Let us break their bonds asunder, (say 
they) ahd cast away their cords from us." 

4 He that direlleth in. heaven, shall lau^b 
ihem to scorn; the Loan shaU have them in 
derision. 

fi Then shall He speak nnto them in his 
math^ and vex them in his sore displeasure. 
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6 Yet have I set my King upon my koly hill 
o£Sio]i. 

7 / mil preach the law whereof the Lord hath 
said unto me ,• Thou art my Son, this day haxse 
jFbegdten TTiee: 

8 Desire of me, and I shall give Thee the 
beaihen for thine inheritance, aud the uttermost 
parts of the earth for thy possession. 

D Thou shalt braise them with a rod of 
iron, and break them in pieces like a potter's 
▼essel. 

10 Be wise now therefore, O ye kings ; be 
leanied, ye that ate judges of the earth. 

1 1 Serve the Lord in fear, and lejdce unto 
Him with reverence. 

12 Kiss the Son kst He be angry^ and so ye 
perish from the right way^ if hit iaordth be kin-^ 
died, yea, but a little : -^ blessed are aU th^ thai 
put their trust in Him. 

It will readily be admitted^ that thfe first sis 
V€xse» serve very correctly to expresi^ the violent^ 
yet fruitless opposition^ eixccmntered by Ch^is^ 
tianity at its flrsd introduction, aiid especially 
by its Founder, fram both J^vs and Gfentiles.— * 
S 
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Now that they actually do relate to the Mbs- 
siAH, will appear, I apprehend, beyond all 
question from the verses following to the end, 
which on any other supposition are absolutely 
unintelligible ; but which on this interpretation 
are pointed and clear, beyond the usual obscuri- 
ty of prophecy ; for to whom but the Messiah^ 
could David possibly apply these words ? — 

^' 1 will preach ike Law whereof the Lord 
^^ hath said unto me z-Tkou art my Son, this 
*^ <by have I begotten Thee." 

^^ Desire of me, and I'shaH give Thee the 
^^ Heathen for thine inheritance ; and the utters 
\^ most parts of the earth for thy possession.'' 
Or those : ^^ Kiss the Son lest he be angry ; if 
^' bis wrath be kindled, yea but a Uttle ;M[)less- 
'^ ed are all they that put theur trust in Him." 

The designation of the Messiah, under the 
character of The Son^ is very remarkable ; and the 
eflbcts of his displeasure are described in tenns, 
aj[^licdble siuely to Him al&ney of alt human 
beings, who shall ^^ come to judge the quick 
^^ and the deadV' ^^id will finally ^^ rewaxd 
^( every man according to his works»" 
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I appeal to the common sense of the atten- 
tive reader whether we are not warranted in 
pronoimcing, that some pass^es of this Psalm 
(the 7th and last yerses especially) could not refer 
to any thing in the immediate circumstances of 
David, or of his family, or his people; and 
that, as a whole^ it cannot be otherwise under- 
stood than as a prediction of a future peculiar 
Muler and Lawgiver/ a prediction remark- 
ably fulfilled one thousand years afterwards, 
in the person of GHnisr, who did preach a 
new laWy whereof it is a distinguishing article, 
that He was ITie only beg(dten Son of Godt 
whose law, after encountering Waefitrious rage 
and n>ain opposition J both of the Heathen and 
Jfewish Rulers and I^eopky yet finally triumph- 
ed over both; and while ^^Me LoRD,''^in the 
awefiil destructicms of Jerusalem by Titus, and 
in the signal dispersion of its guilty inhabitants, 
*^ vexed them in his sore dispkasurey^ its Divine 
Author received " the (then) Heathen world 
^' for his inheritance,^ and has for ages been 
acknowledged ^^ King -over Sion^^ by " the 
^ uttermost parts of the €arth.^\ 



. The next instance I shall c^r of an evident 
leferenoe to the Messiah, is the 45lA Psalms 
which I shall transcribe at length. 

I Mjr heart is inditing of a good matter : I 
speak of tlie things which I have made unto the 
King* 

8 My tongue is the pen of a read j writer. 

3 Thou art fairer than the children of men; 
full of grace are thy lips, because God hath 
blessed Thee /or ever* 

4 Gird Thee with thy sword upon thy thigh, 
O Thou Most Mighiy; according i^ thy wor« 
ship and renown. 

5 Good luck have Thou wiili thine honour : 
ride on, because of the word of Truihy of meek^ 
nessy and righteousness/ and thy r^ht hand 
shall teach Thee terrible things. 

6 Thy arrows are very sharp, and the pee^ 
pie shall be subdued unto Thee: even in the 
midst among the King's enemies. 

7 Thjf seat^ O Oodj endureth for ever: the 
sceptre of thy kingdom is a r^gftl sceptre. 

. 8 Thou Riwt kyoed righteousness^ and hated 
iniqvittf: wherefore God^ coen thy God^ hsdh 
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anointed Thee wUh the oil of gladness above thy 
fellows, 

9 All thy gannents smell of myrrh, aloes, 
and cassia : out of the ivory palaces nrhereby 
they have made thee glad. 

10 Kmg^s daughters were among thy honour^ 
able women: upon thy right hand did stand the 
Queen in a vesture of gold, wrought about with 
divers colours. 

11 Hearken, O daughter, and consider; in* 
cline thine ear; forget also thine own people 
and tjiy fitther's house. 

12 So shall The King have pleasure in thy 
beauty ; /or He is thy Loan Gon ; and worship 
thou Him. 

13 And the daughter of Tyre shall be there 
vrithagift; like as the rich also among the peo* 
pie sh(dl make their supplications before Thee. 

14 The King's daughter is all glorious with* 
in ; her clothing is of wrought gold. 

15 She shall be brought unto The King in 
raiment of needle-work : the virgins that be her 
fellows, shall bear her company, and shall bt 
brought unto Thee. 

16 With joy and gladness shall they bo 
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brought, and shall enter into the King's pa- 
lace. 

17 Instead of thy Fathers, thou shalt hare 
children: ^hom thou mayest miike Princes in 
all lands. 

18 I will remember thy name from one ge- 
neration to another : therefore shall the people 
give thanks unto Thee, world without end. 

This animated description of the union of 
Christ with his Church, under the image of a 
royal Bridegroom, might, it is acknowledged, 
be supposed to refer merely to the nuptiab of 
David himself, or of one of his Sons, notwith- 
standing its perfect harmony with the spiritual 
'interpretation we ccmtend for, were there not 
passages in this Pisalm, that remove all doubt 
on the subject. For if we should, admit these 
expressions of admiration, " Thou art fairer 
" than the children of men," &c. (verses 4th, 
5th, & 6th,) to be of dubious application, the 
two next verses would still fix their meaning deci- 
sively : these are too remarkable not to be re- 
jl^eated ; " Thy seat, O Gody endureth for 
" even the sceptre of thy kingdom is a right 
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" Sceptre," " Thou lia§t loved rigbteous- 

" ness and' hated iniquity, wherefore God, 
" even thy God, hath anointed Thee with the 
^' oil of gladness above thy fellows.*' 

I would seriously ask to whom could these 
words j9055fi^ apply, but to that Messiah, of 
whom it is recorded in the New Testament, that 
" He was in the beginning with Gqd, and was 
^' God;" — that " He went about doing good, 
" and knew no sin;" — and that (in reference 
to the Church, as his bride) '^ He loved it and 
" gave Himself for it," — " that He might 
^^ present it to Himself a glorious Church, not 
^^ having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing.'* 
(Ephes. T. 23 &97.) 

I need hardly point out the literal irutb, 
as well as beautiful imagery of those passages, 
which describe the wide establishment of the 
Messiah's kingdom, and the adoption of his 
religion by the Great ; — " King*s daughters 
^' were among thy honourable women^'^ and 
*^ the Rich among the people shall make their 
" supplications before Jhee^ and again, " in* * 
^' stead of thy Fathers, Thou shalt have chil- 
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>^. dren, ^boni thoa mayest make Princes in all 
« lands/* 

Upon the whole, we confidently bring for- 
ward this Psalm, as an undeniable instance of 
supernatural reference to that great Deliverer 
and Sovereign, whom the Jews were taught by 
their Prophets to expect, through so many ages 
•both before and after David; and we contend 
that it is utterly incapable of application to any 
human creature, except to our Lord alone; 
with whose peculiar naiurcy character, and ex- 
tended kingdom it wonderfully coiDcides* 

. We now proceed to the 110th Psalm : 

. 1 The Lord said unto my Lord^ S£t Thoti 
ibn my right hand until I make thine enemies 
thy footstool. 

. 2 The Li^RD shall send the rod of thy power 
out of Sion : Be Thou Ruler^ even in the nwbi 
among thine enemies. 

S In the day of thy power shall the people 
offer Thee free-zmll offerings mth an holy wov' 
ship : the diew of thy birth is of the womb of 
the morning. 

4 The Lord sware, and will not repent : 
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Thou art a Priest for ever after the order of 
Mdchisedech 

5 The Lord upon 4hj right hand shall 
wound even kings in the day of his wrath. 

6 He shall judge among the Heathens ; lie 
shall fill the places with the dead bodies ; and 
smite in sunder the heads over divers countries. 

7 Ha shall drink of the brook in the way r 
therefore shaU He lift up his head. 

Here too is a palpable reference to some fu- 
ture Soyereign, whose subjects were (from be- 
ing his enemies) to offer him ^^ free-mil offer- 
^^ ings with an holj^ worship i*^ and who are tn- 
dicsited to be innumerable as the dew-drops of 
the mor»si^:-^Thb Soyereign was to be a 
Priest akoy of a singular order, and that too 
FOE £y£R :. — t and finally, he was of a dignity 
so e^salted, that Dayid (himself a King and 
Brophet highly layoured of Gop) terms Him 
Ids Lann. -rr Nowi to whom in the history of 
mankind^ I would again enquire, could this 
apply, or be meant by the writer to apply^ 
if not icy Christ ? of whom we find in the 
New Testament, that eycn " before Abraham' 
" «««,'' (the gjreat Father of Dayid and of the 
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Jewish people,) " He was /" that " He is King 
" of Kings ^ and Lord o/ Lords;" — having 
subdued^ in all countries, innumerable enemies to 
God and Virtue, not indeed bj external vio- 
lence, but (as his weapons are elsewhere de- 
scribed) by " the word of meekness," and by 
the force " of Ttuth," (Psalm xlv. ver. 5.) 
^' bringing into captivity," (not the mere per- 
sons, but even) " ecery thought^ to the obe- 
" dience of Christ* ;" and becoming " a High 
*^ Priest FOR EVER+;" — " making intercession 
** for us at the right hand of God J." — 

^^ The Lord sware, and will not repent: 
** Thou art a Priest for ever after the order of 
*^ Melcfaisedeck*" — To what but to some/w- 
ture and very peculiar person and transaction, 
could David allude in these words ? The Mosaic 
Law under which he lived, recognized no order 
of priesthood, but that of Led: and as to 
Melchisedeck^ his name is never mentioned in 
the Old Testament, but in the following 
words :— (G«iesis, chap. xiv. ver. 18 — SO.) 

" And Melchisedeck King of Salem, brought 
f^ forth bread and wine ; and he was the Pries* of 

' * 2 Cor. X. 5. t Heh. vi. 20. J Rom. viu. 34. 
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<f the Most High God : And he blessed him, and 
'^ said, Blessed be Abraham of the Most High 
<^ God, possessor of heaven and earth ; And 
^^ blessed be the Most Hi^h God, who hath de« 
^^ liveied thine enemies into thine hand. And 
^^ he (Abraham) gave Him (as a token of in« 
«^ feriority) tithes of aU." 

So little indeed is said in Scripture of Mel-* 
chisedeck, that the application of this passage 
to our Lord, is certainly not, at first sight, 
striking ; yet if we turn to the New Testament, 
we shall find, in the 7th chapter of Hebrews, a 
commentary on it, which, whether we consider 
the name of his Prototype, viz. Melchisedeck, 
(which means King of Peace j) or the mysteri- 
ous silence observed as to his origin or endy or 
his relative superiority (sacerdotal as. well as 
regal) over Abraham himself (the Friend of 
God, and Father of Israel) these will exhibit 
/y|72C(i/ points of resemblance to the character 
and office of Him, who is justly styled the 
^^ Prince of Peace ;" — to his supernatural and 
mysterious birth, — and to the superiority of his 
eternal Priesthood, over that of the mortal sons 
of Levi^ under the temporary dispensation of 
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the Law. The analogy indeed is not so obvi- 
ous and close in this instance, as in those we 
have before deduced, but there is no other 
Character in History, to whom what is said of 
Melchisedeck can nearly so well apply; 

The application of the term, " his Lord,'* 
to the Messiah, is the more unaccountable on 
any other supposition than stipematural fiHe- 
knowledge, because it appears from other pas- 
sages of the Psalms) that David was aware that 
the Messiah was to descend from bimsdf : 
(Psalm cxxxiik y; IL&IS.) an opinion imi* 
formly entertained by the Jews, even to this 
day, from the circumstance of this fiict being 
so often predicted by other Prophets also.: And 
this is the ground of our Saviour's argument, 
(Matthew xsiu va*. 41.) with which we shall 
conclude pur observations on this Fsalmr 

*^ While the Pharisees^ were gathered together,' 
^^ Jesus- asked them ; 

** Saying, What think ye of Christ? Whose 
^^ Son » He ? They say unto Him, the Son of 
** David. 

" He saith unto them, How then doth David 
^ in spirit call him Lord, slaying; 
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^ The JLoRD said imto my Lord, Sit tkoa 
^* on my ligbt hand, till I make thine wii^wiW 
^^ thyfootstooH 

<^ if David then call Him Lord, how k He 
^ hisSoii? 

<^ And no man was able to answa Him a 
^' word, neither durst any man (from that day 
^^ forth) ask Him any more questions." 

There are other strong references in the Psalms 
to the long-promised Messiah, but as these are 
intermiogied with matter that seems to relate 
move especially to the personal state of David, 
or of his people, I shall confine myself to ex- 
tracting a few only of the most striking of these 
passages : 

Psalm xl. verses 8, 9, & 10% 
^' Sacrifice^ and meai*offermg Thou wouldest 
not; but mine ears hast thou opened *• 

* " My cars bast Thou opened,** or bored, •*- a practice 
observed it seemg by the Hebrews with their Shoes : and 
thus these words too are referable enough to CHtifT, who, for 
the benefit of mankind, " took on him the form of a Ser- 
vnni," and ** came not to be ministered unto, but to mmi- 
•• *^fr ;»'— and whose delivery into the haadi of the Chief 
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'^ Burnt offerings^ and sacrifice fer Sin liast 
^^ Thou not required : then said I, ZjOj I come, 

*' In the volume of the book it is written of 
*' ME, that I should fulfill thy mU^ O my 
^^ God: I am content to do it, yea, thy law 
** is within my heart. 
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The abolition of the sacrifices under the Mo- 
saic Law, by the atonement of Christ *' onct 
^* for all^'* and the substitution of the Chris- 
tian Dispensation, for that of Israel, presents 
an easy, yet remarkable solution of this pas- 
•sage : while I think we may aver tHkt it is in- 
explicable by any other event in the history, 
cither of David or of any other personage what- 
ever. * 

Psalm xxii. verses 1, 7, 8, 17, & 18. 

1 My God, my God, look upon me; tsihy 
hast Thou forsaken »je, and art so far from my 
health, and from the words of my complaint ? 

7 All they that see me, laugh me to scorn : 

Priests was purchased, (as predicted by Zecbariah, chap. xi. 
Ter. 12 & 13.) with 30 pieces of silver, the stated price of a 
Slave in those days. Compare with Matthew, chi^>« xxvii. 
ver. 3—10. 
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they shoot out their llps^ and shake their heads^ 
saying, 

8 Jffe trusted in GoD^ that He would deUver 
him : let Him deliver him if He mil have him ♦• 

17 7%ey pierced my hands and my feet; I 
may tell aH my bones : they $tand staring and 
looking upon me. 

^^8 They part my garments among them^ and 
cast lots upon my vesture. 

Thejirst verse is certainly very applicable to 
the calamitous circumstances that occurred to 
David, or indeed to any other unfortunate per- 
son; — but besides that these very words were 
applied by our Load to Himself, at the height of 
his sufferings, while on the Cross ; the Ylth and 
ISth verses point so strongly to the minute 
particulars of his Crucifixion, and at the same 
time are so totally inapplicable to the case of 
the Psalmist, that I appeal to the honest judge* 
ment of the Reader, whether they do not bear 
the strongest marks of supernatural reference to 
that great event. 

 Compared with Matt, xxviil* ver. 43. 

F 2 
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Psalm Ixviii. verse 18th. 

^^ Thou art gone up on high. Thou hast led 
" capthity captrccy and receiyed gifts for men ; 
*^ yea, even for thine enemies, that the Lord 
^^ God might dwell among them.^* 

On these words I would only observe, that 
they are singularly applicable to the Resur^ 
rcction of our Lord; — to the triumphs of his 
Religion over oppression and vice ; — ^and to the 
benefits of Pardon, Religious Knowledge, and 
Eternal Life, dispensed by Him to a World, 
whom he found ^^ his enemies in their minds 
*^ by wicked works* ;" — and that if this inter- 
pretation be rejected, the objector may fiiirly 
be required to substitute one as natural. 

Sevebal other Psalms were understood by the 
Jews of our Saviour^s time, to have prophetic 
reference to the Messiah ; and we find some of 
them quoted by the Apostles, on the assump- 
tion that they were so understood by those with 
whom they argued: but, as these also seem 
more directly explicable by the circumstances, 
or natural sentiments of David himself^ I for- 
bear to insist upon them. 

* Coloss. chap. 1. ver. 21. 
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From the passages already quoted I i^ould 
draw the following important inferences, and put 
it to the candid judgement of the Reader, whe- 
ther they are founded or not. 

1st, That the Psalms contain passages de- 
scriptive of a future Law^Gioer and Ruler of 
the world; — of dignity more than human; — 
iivhose dominion was to extend over the thea 
JBeatUen Worlds and who was to reign for 
eoer; together with specific allusions to his 
character, success, and sufferings : the . whole, 
of a nature foreign to human experience, and 
certainly beyond the foresight of mere human 
sagacity. 

2dly, That, with the exception of our Lord, 
no person whatever has answered to this de- 
scription : neither David nor Solomon, nor 
Isaiah^ nor Daniel, among the Jews : — neither 
Plato, nor Socrates; nor Alexander, nor Caesar; 
nor Lycurgus, nor Solon, among the Gentiles, 
nor the more modern Law-Giver Mahomed, 
tally with the character and circumsts^nces de- 
scribed in the Psalms*. 

* The wide diffusion o^ Mahofnedanism yields indeed one 
point of coiacideiice, but Mahomed fails in a variety of par- 
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Sdly, That the History of Christ however, 
does most wonderfully accord with these several 
predictions:. — ^nay, that' it does so in a sin« 
gular d^rec, independently of any assamptioii 
of the truth of the miraculous part of it : for Un* 
believers in common with Christians, will hard- 
ly deny, that He was of the seed of David; 
that He preached a NewLam; announced Him- 
self thle Son ofGou; was opposed by Jews and 
Gentiles; His hands and feet pierced by Cnici« 
fixion ; and yet that His Religion was establish* 
ed over, the grealar part of the then knowft 
world. 

4thly, That therefore this extraordinary co- 
incidence of the Event with predictions so pe« 
culiar and complicated, affords a very powerful 
presumption of the Divine origin both of the 
Jewish and Christian Religions. 

ticalars. He was not of the teed of David; nor of the Tribe qf 
Judah ; nor bom of a Virgin, at Bethlehem ; nor did be appear 
before tbe destruction of tbe Sorereigrnty and Temple of tbe 
Jews ; nor were hi* hands and feet pierced ; nor was be cut off 
for his People: nor, in fine, (though be acknowledged tbe 
Divine Authority of the Bible) did be even pretend to be tbe 
predicted Mtssixa. 
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We now come to consider. 

II. The peculiar Views exhihitedin the Psalms, 
of the Unity, Attributes, and Moral 
Government of the Deity ; and of the 
consequent Relation of Mankind to Him. 

That the doctrine of the Unity of the Di» 
vine Nature unifonnly pervades the Psahns of 
David and the Old Testament throughout, is so 
obvious on the slightest perusal, that to dwell 
on the proof of the fact would be superfluous. 
We shall here transcribe only two or three in- 
stances, referring the reader to every pagQ of 
f he Psalms for farther evidence. 

Psalm xc. ver. 2. 

" Before the mountains were brought .forth, 
or ever the earth and the world were made, Thou 
art God from eterlastirigy and world without 
end.'' 

. Psalm xcv. ver. 6 & 7. 

^\ O come, let us worship and fall down, and 
kneel before the Lord, our Maker ; 

^^ For He is the LoRid our God : and we are 

w 4 
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the people of his pasture, and the sheep of his 
hand." 

Psalm xcvii. ver. 7. 

^' Confounded be all they that worship carved 
images^ and that delight in vain gods : worship 
Ilim^ oil ye Gods.^ 

Psalm c. ver. 3. 

^^ Be ye sure that the Lord He is Gon ; it is 
lie that hath made usy and not we ourselves : 
we are his people and the sheep of bis pasture.'* 

Psalm xvi. ver. 4 & 5. 

^^ But they that run after another God, shall 
have great trouble. 

** Their drink-offerings of blood will I not 
offer; neither make mention of their name within 
my lips." 

But the doctrine itself is so entirely consonant 
to sound reason, and so universally felt and ac- 
knowledged as such, at this day, that the ar- 
gument we would deduce from it in favour of the 
inspiration of the Psalms, will not be fairly ap- 
. preciated without a reference to the state of re- 
ligious knowledge throughout the world at, and 
after the period of their composition. 
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David flourished, as has been already observed^ 
about one thousand i/ears before Christ, and 
about two hundred years before Hesiod and Ho- 
mer. — ^Now, neither in their times, nor for ten 
subsequent centuries, was there a single country 
besides Judea, of which history furnishes any 
memorial, that addressed their worship to the . 
One first Cause; still less confined it to Him: 
neither the heroes nor sages of the Iliad, nor 
the polished and acute inhabitants of Greece or 
Rome, of more civilized after-times, exhibit a 
single exception to this universal and remark* 
able fact; while the Jews alone, during this 
immense period of time, and for ages before it^ 
(if we except some comparatively, short lapses 
into idolatry^) acknowledged One Deity only; 
the spiritual, holy, omnipresent, and omnipo* 
potent Creator, and sole Governor of the uni- 
verse ; and they uuiformly ascribed their know- 
ledge of his Unity to special ReceUstionf 

It is true, that the reasoning powers of some 
more refined minds among the Heathens, led them 
to suppose a Iirst Cause, of a pure and spiritual . 
nature; but not cmly had their opinions no 
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practical inflnence on the -vrorsbip of their coun- 
try, but these opinions seem often to hare been, 
tren -mth themselves, rather surmises than settled 
conviction, and consequently to have left them* 
selves, in common with the multitude, a prey to 
Idolatry. In none of their Sages do we find any 
thing like the followii^ decisive language oB 
the subject erf* Polytheism ? 

Psalm cxxxv. ver. 15 — 18. 

'^ The idols of the heathen are silver and gold, 
the work of men^s hands. 

" They have mouths, but they speak not; 
eyes have tliey, but they see not. 

" They have ears, but they hear not ; neither 
is there any breath in their mouths. 

" They that make them, are like unto them ? 
-so is every one that tnisteth in them." 

And if we discover nothing like tins convic- 
tion among individual Heathen Philosophers, 
still less shall we Snd such sentiments formally 
adopted and acted upon, (as was the case with 
the Jewish People at large) by any other nation; 
whatever. 
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One of the last acts of the life of Socrates 
(the most god-like of the Heathen Pbilo* 
sophers) was to direct the sacrifice of a cock to 
Esculapitts ; and the wisdom of Cicero^ the mos^ 
enligbtaoied of the Philosophers of the Augiistan 
Age, onlj enabled him to detect the absurdity 
of the popular faith , without either leading him 
to forsake idolatry, or arriving at any settled 
persuasion of the Unity of the Divine Na* 
ture*: on the contrary, he always supposes a 
yarieiy of gods, conceme4 in the moral and 
natural government of the world : — while 
equally in \the times of Socrates and of Cicero, 
tmd for centuries anterior, every Jewish peasant 
retained tlie firmest conviction of the Divinit 
Unity. If this remarkable and important dif- 
ference did not originate in the cause to wh|ch 
(he Jews themselves ascribed it (namely, Di- 
vine Revelation) whence did it arise ? 

Again : The absolute Spirituality and Ho- 
liness of thq Deity, was a tenet peculiar also to 

* Cic«ro de Naturft Dtonn. 

V 6 
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the Jews. The proofs to be found of this in the 
Psalms, and throughout the Old Testament, are 
as abundant as those of hb Unity: and tl|is 
doctrine seems no less obvious to right reason ; 
so that here again we must, to give this caor 
sideration its due weight, (as a presumptive 
proof of .the Inspiration of the Psalms,) refer 
to the sentiments of the Heathen World on this 
subject: — We shall first quote two or three 
passages, out of hundreds that ofl^, to shew the 
Psalmist's ideas on this head. 

Psalm xcix. ver. 5. 
« ^^ O magnify the Lord our God, and fall 
down before his footstool, for He is hoh/J^^ 

, Psalm iv. ver. 3 — ^5. 

'* Know this also, that the Lord hath cho- 
isen to himself the man that is godly : when I 
call upon the Lord, He will hear me. 

<^ Stand in awe, and sin not: commune vrith 
your own heart, and in your chamber, and be 

still. 

^' Offer the sacrifice of righteousness: and 
put your trust in the Lord.'' 
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Psalm XV. ' 

1 Lord, who shall dwell in thy tabernacle : 
of who shall rest upon thy holy hill ? — 

2 Even he that leadeth an uncarrupt lifcj 
and doeth the thing which is righty and speak* 
eth the truth from his heart. 

3 He that hath used no deceit in his tongue^ 
nor done edl to his neighbour; and hath not 
slandered his neighbour. 

4 He that setteth not by himself, but is hwly 
in his ozm eyes, and maketh much of them that 
fear the Lord. 

5 He that sweareth unto his neighbour, and 
disappointeth him not, though it were to his 
own hindrance, • 

6 He that hath not given his money upon 
usury, nor taken reward against the innocent. 

7 Whoso doeth these things, shall never 
faU. 

Psalm xxiv. ver. 8 — 6. 

" Who shall ascend into the Hill of the 
Lord: or who shall rise up in his holy 
place? 

^^ Even he that hath ckan hands and a pure 
heart, and that hath not lift up his mind 



unto vanity, nor sworn to deceive his tieigh* 
bour. 

^^ He sbaU receive the blessing from the 
LoRu: and jfighteonsaess from the Gon of his 
salvation. 

^^ This is the generation of thein that seek 
him ; even of than that seek thy face, O Jacob. '^ 

Psalm xxxiv. ver. 15 & 16. 

" The eyes of the Lord are over the. righte* 
ous, and His ears are open nnto his prayers. 

*^ The countenance of the Lord is against 
them that do evil: io root ont the remembrance 
of them ifrom the earth. "^ 

Psalm cxlvi. ver. 9. 

" The Lord careth for the stranger: He 
defendeth the fatherless and widow: as for 
the way of the ungodly^ He iurneth it upside 

The Psalms. throughout uniformly suppose^ 
{as did the Jewish people at large) the imma* 
culate Spirituality and Sanctity of the Deity r 
while on the other hand, whether we Jook to 
the barbarous ages and countries contempoisary 
with Pavid, or to Greece in hex hjgb^t sub* 
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sequent state of Science and Art, or to Rome 
even in her Virgilian days, we erery -where ob* 
serve human passions of tbe most unworthy 
kind, i^ibttted io their gods: -«- if human 
sacrifices ceased to be offered* as nations became 
more civilised, still sensuality, revenge, and in« 
justice, mark the anvRals of the Heathen My^ 
tholo^y : the Olympian Jove himself intrigues ; 
Venus presides over lust ; Mercury patronizes 
thefts and fraud; and Apollo flays Marsyas 
alive, (not as a punishment of vice, but) as a 
rival fluter I 

Their actual worsliip, in their best times, was 
a mixture of the most puerile superstitions, (as to 
Auguries, &c.) and of the most gross licentious- 
ness : wjhile in olker periods it ^vas stained with 
the most horrid cruelty; their very children 
being made " to pass through the fire," and 
sacrificed to their ferocious gods. 

Whence this extraordinary distinction? 7-^ 
Whence had the Jews, (always far behind 
much of the Heathen World in science^ arts,, 
and war,) whence had they, even in periods 
the most remote,- before the days of Homer hirn^ 
self^ sentiments of tHe Deity, sf> just and sa 
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sublime, and a pnu)tical worship so free from 
cruelty and impurity ; while the accumulated 
wisdom of civilized Philosophy made, for so 
many following ages, such imperfect ap^oaches 
to these great truths, or to a worship suited io 
them I Had these opposite efl^ts no opposite 
causes ? — ^And if the difference is not to be traced'to 
Divine Revelation, how else, on rational prin* 
ciples, is it to be accounted for* ? 

^ In the East Indies, among a people wha had been fkr 
tidyanced in • civilization, when the country of their present 
British masters was in a state of barbarism, not a year passes 
that does not witness mothers casting their children into the 
Ganges, as a religious offering; and men deliberately pro- 
strRting themselves under the ponderous chariot-wheels <^ 
their gods, to be crushed to death, as a Sin- o^rtng to them. 
Yet when the religious opinions and practices of these peo- 
ple shall be meliorated by the light of the Gospel^ (as I 
trust will be the case,) we may expect some notable Indian 
Philosopher, of a subsequent age, to discover (as has been 
discovered among ourselves,) that Revelation has furnished 
bo information respecting the Attributes and WiU of God, 
or regarding human duty, beyond wb$rf: reason had already 
sufficiently afforded !— I refer with pleasure to a note to the 
venerable Bishop of London's *' Beneficial Effects of Christi- 
anity, &c." (pa^e 57,) which I first met with, while correcting 
thts sheet for the press. — From a quotati<m in that excellent 
work, 1 borrow my motto. 
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FuhtheH : — Another remarkable peculiaritjr 
in the Psalms of DaTid, is the tone of elevatocl^ 
yet rational Devotion towards the Supreme 
Beings and of lively Confidence in his Pro- 
vidence, which pervades them. Some instances 
of these are here transcribed : . 

Psalm xxiii. 

1 The Lard is my Shepherd; therefore can^ I 
lack nothpig. 

2 He shall feed me in a green pasture^ 
and lead me fi>rth beside the waters of com- 
fort. 

3 He shall convert my soul ; and bring nfe 
forth in the paths of righteousness, for his 
name's sake. 

4 Yea, though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for 
Tliou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff com- 
fort me. 

5 Thoa shalt ptepare a table before me 
against them that trouble me; Thou hast a- 
nointed my head with oil, and my cup shaU 
be full. 

, 6 But thy loving kindness and mercy shall 
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follow me all the days of my life : and I will 
4well in the house of the Load for ever. 

Psalm XXV. ver. 1 — 6. 

" Unfo Thee, O Lord^ will I lift up my 
Soul ; iny Gody I hace put my trust in Thee : 
O let me not be confound^ neither let mine 
enemies triumph over me. 

*' For all they that hope in Thee, shall not be 
ashamed : but such as transgress without a cause^ 
rtiall be put to confusion. 

^^ Shew me thy ways, O Lord : and tefich 
me thy paths. 

^^ Lead me forth in thy truth, and learn 
me: for Thou art TbeGon of my salvation; 
in Thee hath been my Iwpe all the day long. 

^' Call to remembrance, O Lord^ thy ten- 
der mercies, and thy loying-kiixdnesses which 
have been ever of old. 

^^ O remember not the sif& and offences of 
my youth ; but according to tliy m^rcy think 
Thou upcm me> O Lord, for thy good* 
ness/* 

Ptolm xxvii. 1, 3, 5 & 16. 

^^ The Lord is my light and my salva- 
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Hon; whom then shall I &ar? The Lord is 
the strength of my Hfe^ of whom then shall J 
be afraid? 

^^ Though an host of men were laid agaii^st 
me, yet shall not my heart be afraid : and 
though there rose up war against me, yet wUl I 
put my trust in Him* 

^^ For in the time of trouble he shall hide me 
in hia tabernacle : yea, in the secret place of his 
dwelliifg shall he hide me, and set me up upon 
a rock of stone. 

*^ O, tarry thou the Lord's leisure: be strong, 
and He shall comfort thine heart; Bud put thou 
thy trust in the Lord/' 

« 

Psalm Ixxiii. ver, 25. 

^^ My Jlesh and my heart fcaleih^ hut God 
is the strength of my hearty and my portion for 
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Psalm xxxi. ver. J6, 17, 18, 21, 22, 34, 
25, 26 & 27. 

16 But my hope hath been in Thee^ O Lord^ 
J have said Thou art my God. 

17 My time is in thy hand; deliver me. &Qm 
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the band of mine enemies, and from them that 
persecute me. 

18 Shew thy servant the light of tby 
countenance, and save me for thy mercies' 
lake. 

21 O how plcntifal is thy goodness which 
Thou hast laid up for them thai fear Thee : 
and that Thou hast prepared for them that 
put their trust in thee: eren before the sons of 
men ! 

53 Thou shalt hide them privily by thine own 
presence from the provoking of all men : Thou 
shalt keep them secretly in thy tabernacle frooi 
the strife of tongues. 

54 And when I made haste, I said, ^^ I am 
cast out of the sight of thine eyes." 

25 Nevertheless Thou heardcst the voice of 
my prayer, when 1 cried unto Thee. 

^6 O love the Loan, all ye his Saints ; for 
the Lord preserveth them that are feithfiil^ and 
plenteously rewardeth the proud doer. 

27 Be strong, and He shall establish your 
heart ; cdl ye iiat put your trust in the 
JLardU 
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Psalm xxxYiu ver. 23 — ^25. 

^^ The LoBD ordereth a good man's going f 
and maketh his way acceptable to himself. 

^^ Though he Ml, he shall not be oast 
away ; for the Lobd upholdeth him with tiis 
hand. 

^^ I hare been young and now am old, and 
yet saw 1 never the righteous forsaken, nor hi» 
seed b^ging their bread." 

When betrayed into Vice, the Psalmisfs deep 
sense of his guilt and ingratitude^ and at the 
same time his trust in the Divine Mercy, aie 
very forcibly expressed : 

Psalm xxxii. ver. 1 — 6. 

^^ Blessed is he whose unrighteousness is for- 
given and whose sin is covered. 

" Blessed is the man unto whom the Loan 
imputeth no sin, and in whose spirit there is no 

guile. 

" For while I hold my tongue, my bones 
consumed away through my daily complain* 
ing. 
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" For thy hand is heavy upon me day and 
night, and my moisture is like the drought in 
summer. 

'^ I will acknowledge mj/ sin unto Thee; and 
my unrighteousness haxe I Hot hid* 

^^ I said I will confess nij/ sins unto the Lord; 
and so Thou forga/cest the wickedness of my 
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Psalm li. ver. 1— *6. 

*^ Have mercy upon me> O God, after 
thy great goodness : according to the mul* 
titude of thy mercies, do away mine of- 
fences. 

'^ Wash me thoroughly from my wicked* 
ness, and cleanse me from my sin* 

^' For I acknowledge my faults, and my sin 
is ever before me. 

^^ Against Thee only have I sinned^ and done 
this evil in thy sight : that Thou mightest be 
justified in thy saying', and clear, when Thou 
art judged. 

^^ Behold, I was shapen in wickedness, and 
in sin hath my mother conceived me. 

'^ But lo, Th(m requirest truth in the inward 
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parts ; and shali make me to understand wisdom 
secretly.^ 
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It is impossible for a mind that has preserved 
any taste for moral beauty, to peruse these oyer« 
flowings of touching and animated devotion, 
without imbibing something of a similar spirit ; 
and we accordingly find that these I^Ims were 
adopted by the Jewish Nation at large into their 
National Worship, (and are continued to this day 
hy most Christian Societies) to express at once 
their sentiments of piety, and their conviction 
of the truth of the doctrines^ as well as of the 
predictipns they contained* 

Now I think, nothing of this species otfiial 
devotion, nothing of this practical reference to 
the paternal government of Providence over 
each individual of the world, is to be found in 
any of the numerous Philosophers of the Hea- 
then World: still less are tbey discernible irt 
the habits of the multitude, as &r as we have 
the means of ascertaining them. —* Rational 
Pmyer to the Divine Being, and an habitual 
direct regard to his WiU^ in the ordinal^ 
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course of moral conduct, formed no part of 
their philosophy. 

This distinction is remarkable ; and is to be 
traced, I conceive, to two circutnstances ; name- 
ly, to the juster views of the Deity entertained 
by the Jews ; and particularly to their mare 
settled conviction of the truth and certainty of 
those views. Their Faith did not rest on the 
vague and contradictory speculations t>f their 
philosophers, but <as thtg/ believed at least) on 
JDivine Authority 7 else whence this wonderful 
superiority and comparative sublimity in reli- 
gious sentiments and worship in a people na- 
turally gross, and in all other respects justly 
enough deemed barbarous by the then civilized 
part of the worlds Can any natural 4:ause be 
aligned for it? 

Upon the whole, I believe we may without 
fear of reasonable contradiction, affirm that the 
singularly just opinions held, throughout so 
many ages by the Jews, (as a Peopte; and not 
merely by a few of their Philosophers,) and 
bj/ them onh/ of all nations upon the earth, 
respecting the Unity, Spirituality, and Sanctity 
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of the Deity, as well as his Proyidenoe ; to- 
other with the beneficial influence the univenal 
and settled conviction of these truths had on 
their national worship and sentiments, afford no 
mean presumptions of the justice of their pie» 
tensions to Divine Revelation : and that these 
presumptions are greatly strengthened^ whm 
coupled with what we have noticed above of the 
fulfilment of the Predkthns contained in the 
Psalms. No candid mind can, I think, satis** 
factorily refer the whole of these pecliliarities to 
any given natural causes; and if not, we are 
f«dnced to the necessity of admitting 8upema<' 
tural interference. 

In the hope that this humble attempt to iU 
Instrate some of these beautiful compositions 
may lead to their perusal, (whether in the 
course of public worship or in private,) with 
increased interest and edification, I shall con- 
clude the subject with the following cautionary 
observalions : 

First, That the Reader is by no means to 
suppose that these remarks are offsred, as con- 
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stituting the chief (much less the whok) evk 
dence for the Truth of Revdatiou. Hat evi* 
dcnbe cousists principollj of very poweifiil ies* 
timouies to the reality of the ndmdes acserled 
I in the Scriptures to haye been pcsivmed, aud 
of a long chain of connected Prophecies detir 
Wed during n series of ages, oommenc&ig al- 
most with ike CieatioB, and remarkably ac* 
complished in the penon and dispensation of 
CShrist* 

' It is to be lemembored that of this bsst topic 
of evidence, we have here examined meiely 
a singk branchy and that too very snpecfi* 
cially. 

My next observation is so trite that it would 
require an apology, bnl for ills supreme impor- 
tance ; it is biie% this : — ^^That an actual Be- 
vdation fiom the Deity to man, confirmed by 
the ocgtsional pispensicHi of the Laws uf JNiir 
Inze, and by supernatural oommunicati^is, muU 
iQiecessEirily be a matter of no slight concaii i 
and that while it is of the very essence of foHy^ 
to bestow our least attentions on our A^gftesf in- 
^erestfi, it is of the fiist coDsec]ttenoe to imjprtts 
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our minds with the aweful lesson taught us by 
this Revelation ; namely, that no correctness of 
religioua belief, — nor the mere absence of gross 
vice ; — ^nor any thing short of an habitual seri- 
ous endeaoour to conform our hearts and lives 
to the purity of the Gospel, can secure to us 
its rich consolations here^ or its sublime rewards 
hereafter. 
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